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OUR RIVER. 

(For a Summer Festival at “ The Laurels,” on the 
Merrimack. ) 

BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Once more on yonder laurelled height 
The summer flowers have budded ; 
Once more with summer’s golden light 

The vales of home are flooded ; 
And once more, by the grace of Him 
Of every good the Giver, 
We sing upon its wooded rim 
The praises of our river: 


Its pines above, its waves below, 
The west wind down it blowing, 
As fair as when the young Brissot 
Beheld it seaward flowing,— 
And bore its memory o’er the deep 
To soothe a martyr’s sadness, 
And fresco, in his troubled sleep, 
His prison walls with gladness. 


We know the world is rich with streams 
Renowned in song and story, 

Whose music murmurs through our dreams 
Of human love and glory: 

We know that Arno’s ve are fair, 
And Rhine has castled shadows, 

And, poet-tuned, the Doon and Ayr 
Go singing down their meadows. 


But while, unpictured and unsung 
By painter or by poet, 

Our river waits the tuneful tongue 
And cunning hand to show it,— 

We only know the fond skies lean 
Above it, warm with blessing, 

And the sweet soul of our Undine 
Awakes to our caressing. 


No fickle Sun-God holds the flocks 
That graze its shores in keeping ; 
No icy kiss of Dian mocks 
The youth beside it sleeping : 
Our Christian river loveth most 
The beautiful and human ; 
The heathen streams of Naiads boast, 
But ours of man and woman. 


The miner in his cabin hears 
The ripple we are hearing ; 

It whispers soft to homesick ears 
Around the settler’s clearing : 

In Sacramento’s vales of corn, 
Or Santce’s bloom of cotton, 

Our river by its valley-born 
Was never yet forgotten. 


The drum rolls loud,—the bugle fills 
he summer air with clangor ; 

The war-storm shakes the solid hills 
Beneath its tread of anger : 

Young eyes that last year smiled in ours 
Now point the rifle’s barrel, 

And hands then stained with fruits and flowers 
Bear redder stains of quarrel. 


But blue skies smile, and flowers bloom on, 
And rivers still keep flowing,— 

The dear God still his rain and sun 
On good and ill bestowing. 





JUR RIVER.—IN THE WEST. 


His pine-trees whisper, “ Trust and wait!” 
His flowers are prophesying 

That all we dread of change or fate 
His love is underlying. 


And thou, O Mountain-born !—no more 
We ask the Wise Allotter 
Than for the firmness of thy shore, 
The calmness of thy water, 
The cheerful lights that overlay 
Thy rugged slopes with beauty, 
To match our spirits to our day 
And make a joy of duty. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


IN THE WEST. 


Sue sailed to-day,—I cannot rest 
Till I have seen the mighty sea, 

Upon whose broad and billowy breast 
My bride is borne to me. 


So with the morn I climb the height 
That looks upon our land-locked bay ; 

And the great ocean meets my sight, 
On which she sailed to-day. 


The light leaps shoreward with the waves, 
And soon shall touch my western home 
With rays that gilded last the foam, 

Her vessel’s side that laves. 


How fast this patriarchal wealth 
Has multiplied, as year by year, 

In labor rude, with rustic health, 
I’ve toiled and waited here. 


I’ve served like Jacob for his wife, 
Though shorter term to me was given ; 
For distance and our dwindled life 
Make three years more than seven. 


Soon, soon my home her voice shall know, 
And she shall sylvan homage claim ; 
And her sweet playful English name 

About these fields shall blow. 


She’ll train the roses on the wall : 
This English rose, whose tender leaves, 
Homesick and pale, come forth and fall, 
Shall reach our cottage eaves. 


That English acorn which she sent— 
Fresh gathered from the glade at home— 
Has sprouted, and shall yet become 

An oak,—a leafy tent. 


And I have planted out the shoots 
Which one day mighty arms shall reach ; 
An avenue of English beech, 

With violets at their roots. 


And children, playing ’neath their shade, 
When she and I together rest, 
Shall lisp our names as they who made 
Their bright home in the West. 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. shape. They leave little or nothing behind 
THE BOOK-HUNTER AGAIN. -—even the photographer’s portfolio will 
HAVING endeavored to draw attention to | bring scarcely any thing under the hammer 
the diagnosis of the book-hunter’s condition, | after the death of him whose solace and pur- 
or, in other words, to the different shapes | suit it had been, even if the positives remain 
which the phenomena peculiar to it assume, | visible, which may be doubted. And as to 
we now propose to offer some consolatory | the other enumerated pursuits, some of them 
remarks on his place in the dispensations of | as we all know, are notoriously costly, all un- 
Providence, with a view of showing that, as | productive as they are. 
we truly believe, he is not altogether a mis-| But the book-hunter may possibly leave a 
chievous nor a merely useless maniac, but! little fortune behind him.. His hobby in fact, 
does in reality, however unconsciously to | merges into an investment. This is the 
himself, minister in his own peculiar way to | tight in which a celebrated Quaker collector 
the service both of himself and others; and | of paintings put his conduct, when it was 
to be properly methodical, our discourse | questioned by the brethren, in virtue of that 
shall be divided and subdivided, insomuch | ‘right to admonish one another concerning 
that, taking in the first place his services to | ‘the errors of their ways, which makes them 
himself, we shall subdivide that branch into | so charry in employi ing domestic servants of 
the advantages which are purely material their own persuasion. “What had the 
and those which are properly intellectual. | brother paid for that bauble, for instance ? ” 
And first, of material advantages. Holding | “ Well, £300.” ‘ Was not that then an 
it to be the inevitable doom of fallen man to | awful wasting of his substance on vanities ? ” 
inherit some frailty or failing, it would be |‘*No. He had been offered £900 for it. If 
difficult, had he a Pandora’s boxful to pick | any of the Friends could offer him a better 
and choose among, to find one less danger- | investment of his money than one that could 
ous or offensive. As the judicious physician | be realized at a profit of two hundred per 
informs the patient, suffering under some | cent he was ready to alter the existing dis- 
cutaneous or other external torture, that the | posal of his capital.” 
poison lay deep in his constitution—that it| It is quite true that amateur purchasers 
must have worked in some shape—and well|do not, in the long-run, make a profit, 
it is that it has taken one so innocuous—so | though an occasional bargain may pass 
may even the book-hunter be congratulated | through their hands. It is not maintained 
on having taken the innate moral malady of all | that, in the general case, the libraries of col- 
the race in a very gentle and salubrious form. | lectors would be sold for more than they cost, 
To pass over gambling, tippling, and other | or even for nearly so much; but they are 
practices which cannot be easily spoken of in | always worth something, which is more than 
good society, let us look to the other shapes | can be said of the residue of other hobbies 
in which man lets himself out—horse-rac- | and pursuits. Nay, farther; the scholarly 
ing, hunting, photography, shooting, fishing, | collector of books is not like the ordinary 
cigars, dog-fancying, dog-fighting, the ring, | helpless amateur; for although, doubtless, 
the cock-pit, phrenology, revivalism, social- | nothing will rival the dealer’s instinct for 
ism—which of these contains so small a bal-| knowing the money-value of an article, 
ance of evil, counting of course that the | though he may know nothing else about it, 
amount of pleasure conferred is equal—for | yet there is often a subtle depth in the col- 
it is only on the datum that the book-hunter | lector’s educated knowledge which the other 
has as much satisfaction from his pursuit as | cannot match, and bargains may be obtained 
the fox-hunter, the photographer, and so on | off the counters of the most acute. A small 
has in his—that a fair comparison can be | sprinkling of these—even the chance of 
struck? These pursuits, one and all, leave | them —excites him, like the angler’s bites 
little or nothing that is valuable behind them, | and rises, and gives its zest to his pursuit. 
except, it may be, that some of them are con- | It is the reward of his patience, his exertion, 
ducive to health, by giving exercise to the | and his skill, after the manner in which 
body and a genial excitement to the mind; _Monkbarns has so well spoken; and it is 
but every hobby gives the latter, and the | certain that, in many instances, a collector’s 
former may be easily obtained in some other | library has gold for more than it cost him. 
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No doubt, a man may ruin himself by pur- 
chasing costly books, as by indulgence in 
any other costly luxury, but the chances of 
calamity are comparatively small in this 
pursuit. A thousand pounds will go a great 
way in book-collecting, if the collector be 
true to the traditions of his pursuit, such as 
we shall herein expound them. There has 
been one instance, doubtless, in the records 
of bibliomania, of two thousand pounds hav- 
ing been given for one book. But how many 
instances far more flagrant could be found 
in picture buying? Look around upon the 
world and see how many men are the victims 
of libraries, and compare them with those 
whom the stud, the kennel, and the preserve 
have brought to the Gazette. Find out, too, 
anywhere, if you can, the instances in which 
the money scattered in these forms comes 
back again, and brings with it a large profit, 
as the expenditure of the Duke of Roxburghe 
did when his library was sold. 

But it is necessary to arrest this train of 
argument, lest its tenor might be misunder- 
stood. The mercenary spirit must not be 
admitted to a share in the enjoyments of the 
book-hunter. If, after he has taken his last 
survey of his treasures, and spent his last 
hour in that quiet library, where he has ever 
found his chief solace against the wear and 
worry of the world, the book-hunter shall be 
taken to his final place of rest, and it is 
afterwards discovered that the circumstances 
of the family require his treasures to be dis- 
persed—if then it be found that his pursuit 
has not been so ruinously costly after all— 
nay, that his expenditure has actually fructi- 
fied—it is well. But if the book-hunter al- 
low money-making—even for those he is to 
leave behind—to be combined with his pur- 
suit, it loses its fresh relish, its exhilarating 
influence, and becomes the source of wretched 
cares and paltry anxieties. Where money is 
the object, let a man speculate or become a 
miser—a very enviable condition to him who 
has the saving grace to achieve it, if we hold 
with Byron that the accumulation of money 
is the only passion that never cloys. Let 
not the collector, therefore, ever, unless 
in some urgent and necessary circumstances, 
part with any of his treasures. Let him not 
even have recourse to that practice called 
barter, which political philosophers tell usis 
the universal resource of mankind prepara- 
tory to the invention of money as a circulat- 
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ing medium and means of exchange. Let 
him confine all his transactions in the market 
to purchasing only. No good ever comes 
of gentlemen amateurs buying and selling. 
They will either be systematic losers, or they 
will acquire shabby, questionable habits, 
from which the professional dealers — on 
whom, perhaps, they look down —are ex- 
empt. There are two trades renowned for 
the quackery and the imposition with which 
they are habitually stained—the trade in 
horses and the trade in pictures; and these 
have, we verily believe, earned their evil 
reputation chiefly from this, that they are 
trades in which gentlemen of independent 
fortune and considerable position are in the 
habit of embarking. 

The result is not so unaccountable as it 
might seem. The professional dealer, how- 
ever smart he may be, takes a sounder esti- 
mate of any individual transaction than the 
amateur. It is his object, not so much to do 
any single stroke of trade very successfully, 
as to deal acceptably with the public, and 
make his money in the long-run. Hence he 
does not place an undue estimate on the 
special article he is to dispose of, but will let 
it go ata loss, if that is likely to prove the 
most beneficial course for his trade at large, 
He has no special attachment to any of the 
articles in which he deals, and no blindly 
exaggerated appreciation of their merits and 
value. They come and go in an equable 
stream, and the cargo of yesterday is sent 
abroad to the world with the same methodi- 
cal indifference with which that of to-day is 
unshipped. It is otherwise with the amateur. 
He feels towards the article he is to part with 
all the prejudiced attachment, and all the 
consequent over-estimate of a possessor. 
Hence he and the market take incompatible 
views as to the value, and he is apt to become 
unscrupulous in his efforts to do justice to him- 
self. Let the single-minded and zealous col- 
lector then turn the natural propensity to 
over-estimate one’s own into its proper and 
legitimate channel. Let him guard his treas- 
ures as things too sacred for commerce, and 
say, Procul, o procul este profani, to all who 
may attempt by bribery and corruption to 
drag them from their legitimate shelves. If, 
in any weak moment, he yield to mercenary 
temptation, he will be forever mourning after 
the departed unit of his treasure—the lost 
sheep of his flock. If it seems to be in the 
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decrees of fate that all his gatherings are to 
pe dispersed abroad after he has gone to his 
rest, let him, at all events, retain the reliance 
that on them, as on other things beloved, he 
may have his last look; there will be many 
changes after that, and this will be among 
them. . Nor, in his final reflections on his con- 
duct to himself and to those he is to leave, 
will he be disturbed by the thought that the 
hobby which was his enjoyment, has been in 
any wise the more costly to him that he has 
not made it a means of mercenary money- 
getting. 

Having so put in a plea for this pursuit, as 
about the least costly foible to which those 
who can afford to indulge in foibles can de- 
vote themselves, we might descant on certain 
auxiliary advantages, as that it is not apt to 
bring its votaries into low company ; that it 
offends no one, and is not likely to foster ac- 
tions of damages for nuisances, trespass, or 
assault, and the like. But rather let us turn 
attention to the intellectual advantages ac- 
companying the pursuit, since the proper 
function of books is in the general case as- 
sociated with intellectual culture and occupa- 
tion. It would seem that, according to a 
received prejudice of opinion, there is one 
exception to this general connection, in the 
case of the possessors of libraries, who are 
under a vehement suspicion of not reading 
their books. Well, perhaps it is true in the 
sense in which those who utter the taunt un- 
derstand the reading of a book. That one 
should possess no books beyond his power of 
perusal—that he should buy no faster than 
as he can read straight through what he has 
already bought, is a supposition alike prepos- 
terous and unreasonable. “ Surely, you have 
far more books than you can read,” is some- 
times the insane remark of the barbarian 
who gets his books, volume by volume, from 
some circulating library or reading club, and 
reads them all through, one after the other, 
with a dreary dutifulness that he may be 
sure he has got the value of his money. 

It is true that there are some books—as 
Homer, Virgil, Horace, Milton, Shakspeare, 
and Scott—which every man should read who 
has the opportunity—should read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest. To neglect the oppor- 
tunity of becoming familiar with them is de- 
liberately to sacrifice the position in the social 
scale which an ordinary education enables 
its possessor to reach. But are we next to 
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read through the sixty and odd folio volumes 
of the Bolandist lives of the saints, and the 
new edition of the Byzantine historians, and 
the State Trials, and the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica, and Moreri, and the Statutes at large, 
and the Gentleman’s Magazine from the begin- 
ning, each separately, and in succession? 
Such a course of reading would certainly do 
a good deal towards weakening the mind, if 
it did not create absolute insanity. But in 
all these we have named, even in the statutes 
at large, and in thousands upon thousands of 
other books, there is precious honey to be 
gathered by the literary busy bee, who passes 
on from flower to flower. In fact, “ a course 
of reading,” as it is sometimes called, is a 
course of regimen for dwarfing the mind, like 
the drugs which dog-breeders give to King 
Charles spaniels to keep them small. Within 
the span of life allotted to man there is but a 
certain number of books that it is practicable 
to read through, and it is not possible to make 
a selection that will not, in a manner, wall in 
the mind from a free expansion over the re- 
public ef letters. The being chained, as it 
were, to one intellect in the perusal straight 
on of any large book is a sort of mental 
slavery superinducing imbecility. Even Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall, luminous and com- 
prehensive as its philosophy is, and rapid and 
brilliant the narrative, will become deleteri- 
ous mental food if consumed straight through 
without variety. It will be well to relieve it 
occasionally with a little Boston’s Fourfold 
State, or Harvey’s Meditations, or Sturm’s 
Reflections for Every Day in the Year, or Don 
Juan, or Ward’s History of Stoke upon-Trent. 

Now while it is quite true that collectcrs do 
not in general read their books successively 
straight through, the practice of desultory 
reading, as it is sometimes termed, is a cog- 
nate failing with their habit of collecting. 
They are notoriously addicted to the practice 
of standing arrested on some round of a lad- 
der, where, having mounted up for some cer- 
tain book, they have by wayward chance 
fallen upon another, in which, at the first 
opening, has come up a passage which fasci- 
nates the finder as the eye of~ the Ancient 
Mariner fascinated the wedding guest, and 
compels him to stand there poised on his un- 
easy perch and read. Peradventure the mat- 
ter so perused suggests another passage in 
some other volume which it will be satisfac- 
tory and interesting to find, and so another 
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and another search is made, while the hours 
pass by unnoticed, and the day seems all too 
short for the pursuit which is a luxury and an 
enjoyment, at the same time that it fills the 
mind with varied knowledge and wisdom. 

The fact is that the book-hunter, if he be 
genuine, and have his heart in his pursuit, is 
also a reader and a scholar. Though he may 
be more or less peculiar, and even eccentric in 
his style of reading, there is a necessary intel- 
lectual thread of connection running through 
the objects of his search which predicates 
some acquaintance with the contents of the 
accumulating volume. Even although he 
profess a devotion to mere external features— 
the style of binding, the cut or uncut leaves, 
the presence or the absence of the gilding— 
yet the department in literature holds more 
or less connection with this outward sign. He 
who has a passion for old editions of the clas- 
sics in vellum bindings—Stephen’s Aldines 
and Pannartz’s—will not be put off with a 
copy of Robinson Crusoe or the Ready Reck- 
oner, bound to match and range with the con- 
tents of his shelves. Those who so vehe- 
mently affect some external peculiarity are 
the eccentric exceptions ; yet even they have 
some consideration for the contents of a book 
as well as for its cost. 

The possession, or in some other shape 
the access to a far larger collection of books 
than can be read through in a lifetime, is in 
fact an absolute condition of intellectual 
culture and expansion. The library is the 
great intellectual stratification in which the 
literary investigator works—examining its 
external features, or perhaps driving a shaft 
through its various layers—passing over this 
stratum as not immediate to his purpose, 
examining that other with the minute at- 
tention of microscopic investigation. The 
geologist, the botantist, and the zodlogist, 
are not content to receive one specimen 
after another into their homes, to be 
thoroughly and separately examined, each 
in succession, as novel-readers go through 
the volumes of a circulating library at two- 
pence a night—they have all the world of 
nature before them, and examine as their 
scientific instincts or their fancies suggest. 
For all inquirers, like pointers, have a sort 
of instinct, sharpened by training and prac- 
tice, the power and acuteness of which as- 
tonish the unlearned. “ Reading with the 
fingers,” as Bayle called it—turning the pages 


rapidly over and alighting on the exact 
spot where the thing wanted is to be found— 
is far from a superficial faculty, as some 
deem it to be,—it is the thoroughest test of 
active scholarship. It was what enabled 
Bayle himself to collect so many flowers of 
literature, all so interesting, and yet all 
found in corners so distant and obscure. 
No one can be an ardent follower of such a 
pursuit without having his own library. 
And yet it is probably among those whose 
stock is the largest that we shall find the 
most frequent visitors to the British Museum 
and the State Paper Office, perhaps for what 
cannot even be found there, to the Imperial 
Library at Paris, or the collections of some 
of the German universities, 

Thus the collector and the scholar are so 
closely connected with each other that it is 
difficult to draw the line of separation be- 
tween them. As dynamic philosophers say, 
they act and react on each other. The 
possession of certain books has made men 
acquainted with certain pieces of knowledge 
which they would not otherwise have ac- 
quired. It is, in fact, one of the amiable 
weaknesses of the set—one of the failings 
leaning to virtue’s side—to take a luxurious 
glance at a new acquisition. It is an out- 
cropping of what remains in the man, of the 
affection towards a new toy that flourished 
in the heart of the boy. Whether the right 
reverend or right honorable Thomas has 
ever taken his new-bought Baskerville to 
bed with him, as the Tommy that was has 
taken his humming-top, is a sort of case 
which has not actually come under observa- 
tion in the course of our own clinical in- 
quiries into the malady; but we are not 
prepared to state that it never occurred, and 
can attest many instances where the recent 
purchase has kept the owner from bed far 
on in the night. Thus is a general notion 
formed of the true object and tenor of a 
book, which is retained in the mind, stored 
for use, and capable of being refreshed and 
strengthened whenever it is wanted. In 
that brilliant affair, the sale of the -Venice 
Decameron for upwards of two thousand 
pounds, it is satisfactory to find that the 
mighty purchaser, Lord Blandford, put the 
book in his pocket on the spot and walked 
home with it. Ere next morning he would 
know a good deal more of Boccaccio than 





he did before. 
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There are sometimes agreeable and some- 
times disappointing surprises in encounter- 
ing the interiors of books. The title-page is 
not always a distinct intimation of what is 
to follow. Whoever dips into the Novelle 
of Leo, or the Extravagantes, as edited by 
Godefroi, will not find either of them to con- 
tain matter of a light, airy, and amusing 
kind. Dire have been the disappointments 
incurred by the Diversions of Purley—one of 
the toughest books inexistence. It has even 

t a shade over one of our best story-books, 
he Diversions of Hollycot, by the late Mrs. 
Johnston. The History of New York, by 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, has sorely per- 
plexed certain strong-minded women, who 
read nothing but genuine history. The 
book which, in the English translation, 
goes by the name of Marmontel’s Morol 
Tales, has been found to give disappoint- 
ment to parents in search of the absolutely 
correct and improving; and Edgeworth’s 
Essay on Irish Bulls has been counted 
money absolutely thrown away by eminent 
breeders. There isa sober-looking volume, 
generally bound in sheep, called Mac Ewen 
on the Types, a theological book, in fact, 
treating of the types of Christianity in the 
old law. Concerning it, a friend once told 
us that, at an auction, he had seen it vehe- 
mently competed for by an acute-looking 
citizen artisan and a burly farmer from the 
hills. The latter, the successful party, 
tossed the lot to the other, who might have 
it and be d——d to it, he “thought it was 
a buik upo’ the tups,” a word which, it may 


be necessary to inform the unlearned reader 


means rams: but the other competitor ‘also 
declined the lot; he was a compositor or 
journeyman printer, and expected to find 
the book honestly devoted to those tools 
of his trade of which it professed to treat. 
Mr. Ruskin having formed the pleasant 
little original design of abolishing the dif- 
ference between Pépery and Protestantism, 
through the persuasive influence of his own 
special eloquence set forth his views upon 
the matter in a book which he termed a 
treatise “on the construction of sheepfolds.” 
We are informed that this work had a con- 
siderable run among the muirland farmers, 
whose reception of it was not flattering ; 
and, by the way, we have heard of some 
grumblings from a friend more accustomed 
to the field than to the library, who, having 





before him the advertisement of our June 
number, so far misread it as to invest half 
a crown, under the impression that it con- 
tained an article called ‘“‘ The Buck-hunter.” 

Many readers will remember the pleasant 
little narrative appended to Croker’s edition 
of Boswell, of Johnson’s talk at Cambridge 
with that extensive book-hunter, Dr. Rich- 
ard Farmer, who boasted of the possession 
of ‘plenty of all such reading as was never 
read,” and scandalized his visitor by quot- 
ing from Markham’s Book of <Armorie a 
passage applying the technicalities of her- 
aldry and genealogy to the most sacred mys- 
tery of Christianity. Those who potter in 
libraries, especially if they have courage to 
meddle with big volumes, sometimes find 
curious things—for all gems are not collected 
in caskets. In searching through the solid 
pages of Hatsell’s Precedents in Parliament 
for something one doesn’t find, it is some 
consolation to alight on such a precedent as 
the following, set forth as likely to throw 
light on the mysterious process called ‘ nam- 
ing a member.” ‘A story used to be told 
of Mr. Onslow, which those who ridiculed 
his strict observance of forms were fond of 
repeating, that as he often, upon a member’s 
not attending to him, but persisting in any 
disorder, threatened to name him,—‘ Sir, sir, 
I must name you,’—on being asked what 
would be the consequence of putting that 
threat in execution and naming a member, 
he answered, ‘ The Lord in heaven knows.’ ” 

In the perusal of a very solid book on the 
progress of the ecclesiastical differences of 
Ireland, written by a native of that country, 
after a good deal of tedious and vexatious 
matter, the reader’s complacency is restored 
by an artless statement how an eminent per- 
son “ abandoned the errors of the Church of 
Rome and adopted those of the Church of 
England.” 

It is a remarkable thing that a man should 
have been imprisoned, and have his ears cut 
off, and be one of the chief causes of our 
great civil wars, and all along of an unfortu- 
nate word or two in the last page of a book 
containing more than a thousarid. It was 
as far down in his very index as W. that the 
great offence in Prynne’s Histrio Mastyx was 
found under the head “ women actors.” The 
words which follow are rather unquotable in 
this nineteenth century, but it was a very odd 
compliment to Queen Henrietta Maria to 






















































presume that these words must refer to her 
—something like Hugo’s sarcasm that, when 
the Parisian police overheard any one use 
the terms “‘ ruffian ” and “ scoundrel,” they 
say, “ You must be speaking of the em- 
peror.” The Histrio Mastyx was, in fact, 
so big and so complex a thicket of confusion, 
that it had been licensed without examina- 
tion by the licenser, who perhaps trusted 
that the world would have as little inclina- 
tion to peruse it as he had. The calamitous 
discovery of the sting in the tail must surely 
have been made by a Hebrew or an Oriental 
student, who mechanically looked for the 
commencement of the Histrio Mastyx where 
he would have looked for that of a Hebrew 
Bible. Successive licensers had given the 
work a sort of go-by, but, reversing the order 
of the sybilline books, it became always 
larger and larger, until it found a licenser 
who, with the notion that he “ must put a 
stop to this,” passed it without examina- 
tion. It got a good deal of reading imme- 
diately afterwards, especially from Attorney- 
General Noy, who asked the Star Chamber 
what it had to do with the immortality of 
stage-plays to exclaim that church-music is 
not the noise of men, but rather “ a bleating 
of brute beasts—choristers bellow the tenor 
as it were oxen, bark a counterpoint as a 
kennel of dogs, roar out a treble like a set 
of bulls, grunt out a bass as it were a num- 
ber of hogs.” But Mr. Attorney took surely 
a more nice distinction when he made a 
charge against the author in these terms: 
‘ All stage-players he terms them rogues : 
in this he doth falsify the very Act of Par- 
liament ; for unless they go abroad, they are 
not rogues.” 

This last quotation is from the State Tri- 
als, and the law of association carries us 
straight to law books, reports, and indices. 
We cannot lay hands at this moment on the 
index which refers to Mr. Justice Best—he 
was the man, as far as memory serves, but 
never mind. A searcher after something 
or other, running his eye down the index 
through letter B., arrived at the reference 
“‘ Best—Mr. Justice—his great mind.” De- 
siring to be better acquainted with the par- 
ticulars of this assertion, he turned up the 
page referred to, and there found, to his 
great satisfaction, “ Mr. Justice Best said he 
had a great mind to commit the witness for 
prevarication.” 
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Menage wrote a book upon the amenities 
of the civil law, which does any thing but 
fulfil its promise. There are many much 
better to be got in the most unlikely corners ; 
as, where a great authority on copyright be- 
gins a narrative of a case in point by saying, 
“One Moore had written a book which he 
called Irish Melodies ;” and again, in an ac- 
tion of trespass on the case, “ The plaintiff 
stated in his declaration that he was the true 
and only proprietor of the copyright of a 
book of poems entitled The Seasons, by 
James Thomson.” 

We are not sure but, in the very mighty 
heart of all legal formality and technicality 
—the Statutes at large—some funny things 
might be found. The best that now occurs 
to the memory is not to be brought to book, 
and must be given as a tradition which bears 
that a bill which proposed, as the punish- 
ment of an offence, to levy a certain pecun- 
iary penalty, one-half thereof to go to her 
majesty and the other half to the informer, 
was altered in committee, in so far that, 
when it appeared in the form of an act, the 
punishment was changed to whipping and 
imprisonment, the destination being left un- 
altered. 

It is wonderful that such mistakes are not 
of frequent occurrence when one remembers 
the hot hasty work often done by commit- 
tees, and the complex entanglements of sen- 
tences on which they have to work. A great 
law reformer was at the trouble of counting 
the words in one sentence of an Act of Par- 
liament, and found that, beginning with 
“* Whereas ” and ending with the word “ re- 
pealed,” it was precisely the length of an or- 
dinary three-volume novel. To offer the 
reader that sentence on the present occasion 
would be rather a heavy joke, and as little 
reasonable as the revenge offered to a vil- 
lage schoolmaster who, having complained 
that the whole of his little treatise on the 
Differential Calculus was. printed bodily in 
one of the earlier editions of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica (not so profitable as the 
latter), was told that he was welcome, in his 
turn, to incorporate the Encyclopedia, Brit- 
annica in the next edition of his little trea- 
tise. 

In the supposition, however, that there are 
few readers who, like Lord King, can boast 
of having read the Statutes at large through, 
we venture to give a title of an Act—a title 
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only, remember, of one of the bundle of acts 
passed in one session—as an instance of the 
comprehensiveness of English statute law, 
and the lively way in which it skips from one 
subject to another. It is called— 


“ An Act to continue several laws for the 
better es of pilots, for the conduct- 
ing of ships and vessels from Dover, Deal, 
and the Isle of Thanet, up the River Thames 
and Medway; and for the permitting rum or 
spirits of the British sugar plantations to be 
landed before the duties of excise are paid 
thereon ; and to continue and amend an Act 
for preventing fraud in the admeasurement 
of coals within the city and liberties of West- 
minster, and several parishes near there- 
unto; and to continue several laws for pre- 
venting exactions of occupiers of lochs and 
wears upon the River Thames westward ; 
and for ascertaining the rates of water-car- 
riage upon the said river; and for the bet- 
ter regulation and government of seamen in 
the merchant service; and also to amend so 
much of an Act made mare the reign of 
King George I. as relates to the better pres- 
ervation of salmon in the River Ribble; 
and to regulate fees in trials and assizes at 
nisi prius,” ete. 

But this gets tiresome, and we are only 
half-way through the title after all. If the 
reader wants the rest of it, as also the sub- 
stantial act itself whereof it is the title, let 
him turn to the 23d of George II., chap. 26. 

No wonder, if he anticipated this sort of 
thing, that Bacon should have commended 
“ the excellent brevity of the old Scots acts.” 
Here, for instance, is a specimen, an actual 
statute at large, such as they were in those 
pigmy days :— 

‘“‘Ttem, it is statute that gif onie of the 
King’s lieges passes in England, and resides 


and remains there against the King’s will, 
he shall be halden as Traiter to the King.” 


Here is another, very comprehensive, and 
worth a little volume of modern statute 
beoks, if it was duly enforced :— 


“Ttem, it is statute and ordained, that all 
our Sovereign lord’s lieges being under his 
obeisance, and especially the Isles, be ruled 
by our Sovereign lord’s own laws, and the 
sree laws of the realm, and none other 
aws.” 


The Irish statute book opens character- 
istically with “An act that the king’s offi- 
cers may travel by sea from one place to 


another within the land of Ireland, And 





further on we have a whole series of acts’ 
with a conjunction of epithets in their titles 
which, at the present day, would be deemed 
any thing but courteous, for the better sup- 
pressing ‘‘ Robbers, Rapparees, and others, 
and for preventing robberies, burglaries, and 
other heinous crimes.” The classes so as- 
sociated haying an unreasonable dislike of 
being killed, this puts difficulties in the way 
of those beneficially employed in killing 
them, insomuch that they, “ upon the kill- 
ing of any one of their number, are thereby 
so alarmed and put upon their keeping, that 
it hath been found impracticable for such 
person or persons to discover and apprehend, 
or kill any more of them, whereby they are 
discouraged from discovering and apprehend- 
ing or killing,” and so forth. There isa 
strange and melancholy historical interest in 
these motley enactments, since they almost 
verbatim repeat the legislation about the 
Highland clans passed a century earlier by 
the Lowland Parliament of Scotland. 

But this sort of thing becomes endless; 
we have got on the round of the ladder, and 
must come down. Let us go back to the 
point whence we started—the disposition, 
and almost the necessity, which the true en- 
thusiast in the pursuit feels to look into the 
soul, as it were, of his book, after he has 
got possession of the body. When he is not 
of the omnivorous kind, but one who desires 
to possess a particular book, and, having got 
it dips into the contents before committing 
it to permanent obscurity on his loaded 
shelves, there is, as we have said before, a 
certain thread of intelligent association link- 
ing the items of his library to each other. 
The collector knows what he wants, and why 
he wants it, and that why does not entirely 
depend on exteriors, though he may have 
his whim as to that also. He is a totally 
different being from the animal who goes to 
all sales, and buys every book that is cheap. 
That is a painfully low and grovelling type 
of the malady ; and, fortunately for the honor 
of literature, those bargain-hunters who suf- 
fer under it are not in general special vota- 
ries of books, but buy all bargains that come 
their way—clocks, tables, forks, spoons, old 
uniforms, gas-meters, magic lanterns, gal- 
vanic batteries, violins (warranted real Cre- 
monas, from their being smashed to pieces), 
classical busts (with the same testimony to 
their genuineness), patent coffee-pots, cruci- 
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bles, amputating knives, wheelbarrows, re- 
torts, cork-screws, boot-jacks, smoke-jacks, 
melon frames, bath-chairs, and hurdy-gur- 
dies. We have heard of an instance where 
a coffin, made too short for its tenant, being 
to be had for an undoubted bargain, was 
bought by one of these cosmopolites, in the 
hope that, some day or other, it might prove 
of service in his family. 

Neither are the rich men who purchase 
fine and dear books by deputy to be admit- 
ted within the category of the genuine book- 
hunter. He must hunt himself—must actu- 
ally undergo the anxiety, the fatigue, and, so 
far as purse is concerned, the risks of the 
chase. Your rich man, known to the trade 
as a great orderer of books, is like the owner 
of the great game-preserve, where the sport 
is heavy butchery ; there is none of the reai 
zest of the hunter of the wilderness to be 
had within his gates. The old Duke of 
Roxburghe wisely sank his rank and his 
wealth, and wandered industriously~ and 
zealously from shop to stall over the world, 
just as he wandered over the moor stalking 
the deer. One element in the excitement of 
the poorer book-hunter he must have lacked 
—the feeling of committing something of 
extravagance—the consciousness of parting 
with that which will be missed. This is the 
sacrifice which assures the world, and satis- 
fies the man’s own heart, that he is zealous 
and earnest in the work he has set about. 
And it is decidedly this class who most read 
and use the books they possess. How gen- 
ial a picture does Scott give of himself at 
the time of the Roxburghe sale—the creation 
of Abbotsford pulling him one way, on the 
other, his desire to accumulate a library 
round him in his Tusculum. Writing to his 
familiar Terry he says, “‘ The worst of all is, 
that while my trees grow and my fountain 
fills, my purse, in an inverse ratio, sinks to 
zero. This last circumstance will, I fear, 
make me a very poor guest at the literary 
entertainment your researches hold out for 
me. I should, however, like much to have 
the treatise on Dreams by the author of the 
New Jerusalem, which, as John Cuthbertson, 
the smith, said of the minister’s sermon, 
must be neat wark. The loyal poems by N. 
T. are probably by poor Nahum Tate, who 
was associated with Brady in versifying the 
Psalms, and more honorably with Dryden in 
the second part of ‘ Absalom and Achitophel.’ 





I never saw them, however, but would give a 
guinea or thirty shillings for the collection.” 

One of the reasons why Dibdin’s revellings 
among rare and valuable volumes are, after 
all, so devoid of interest, is, that he occupied 
himself in a great measure in catering for 
men with measureless purses. Hence there 
is throughout too exact an estimate of every 
thing by what it is worth in sterling cash, 
with a contempt for small things, which has 
an unpleasant odor of plush and shoulder- 
knot about it. Compared with dear old 
Monkbarns and his prowlings among the 
stalls, the narratives of the Boccaccio of the 
book-trade are like the account of a journey 
that might be written from the rumble of 
the travelling chariot, when compared with 
the adventurous narrative of the pedestrian 
or of the wanderer in the far east. Every 
thing is too comfortable, luxurious, and easy 
—russia, morocco, embossing, marbling, 
gilding—all crowding on one another, till 
one feels suffocated with riches. There is a 
feeling, at the same time, of the utter useless 
pomp of the whole thing. Books, in the con- 
dition in which he generally describes them, 
are no more fitted for use and consultation 
than white kids and silk stockings are for 
hard work. Books should be used decently 
and respectfully—reverently, if you will, but 
let there be no toleration for the doctrine that 
there are volumes too splendid for use, too 
fine almost to belooked at, as Brummel said 
of some of his Dresden china. That there 
should be little interest in the record of rich 
men buying costly books which they know 
nothing about and never become acquainted 
with, is an illustration of a wholesome truth, 
pervading all human endeavors after happi- 
ness. It is this, that the active, racy, enjoy- 
ments of life—those enjoyments in which 
there is also exertion and achievement, and 
which depend on these for their proper relish 
—are not to be bought for hard cash. To have 
been to him the true elements of enjoyment 
the book-hunter’s treasures must not be his 
mere property, they must be his achieve- 
ments—each one of them recalling the ex- 
citement of the chase and the happiness of 
success. Like Monkbarns with his Elzevirs 
and his bundle of pedler’s ballads, he must 
have, like all hunters, a touch of the com- 
petitive in his nature, and be able to take the 
measure of a rival, as Monkbarns magnani- 
mously takes that of Davie Wilson, “ com- 
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monly called Snuffy Davie, from his invet- 
erate addiction to black rappee, who was 
the very prince of scouts for searching blind 
alleys, cellars, and stalls for rare volumes. 
He had the scent of a slow-hound, sir, and 
the snap of a bull-dog. He would detect 
you an old black-letter ballad among the 
leaves of a law-paper, and find an editio 
princeps under the mask of a school Corde- 
rious.” 

So much, then, for the benefit which the 
class to whom these pages are devoted de- 
rive to themselves from their peculiar pur- 
suit. Let us now turn to the far more re- 
markable phenomena, in which these separate 
and perhaps selfish pursuers of their own in- 
stincts and objects are found to concur in 
bringing out a greatinfluence upon the in- 
tellectual destinies of mankind. It is said of 
Brindley, the great canal engineer, that, 
when a member of a committee, where he 
was under examination, a little provoked or 
amused by his entire devotion to eanals, 
asked him if he thought there was any use 
for rivers, he promptly answered, “Yes, to 
feed navigable canals.” So, if there be no 
other respectable function in life fulfilled by 
the book-hunter, we shall stand up for the 
proposition that he is the feeder, provided by 
nature, for the preservation of literature from 
age to age, by the accumulation and preser- 
vation of libraries, public or private. It will 
require perhaps a little circumlocutory ex- 
position to show this, but here it is. 

It may be said of great libraries—as it has 
been of constitutions—that they are not made, 
they grow. You may buy books at any time 
with money, but you cannot make a library 
like one that has been a century or two 
a-growing, though you had the whole national 
debt to do it with. We remember once how 
an extensive publisher, speaking of the rapid 
strides which literature had made of late 
years, and referring to a certain old public 
library, celebrated for its affluence in the fa- 
thers, the civilians, and the medieval chroni- 
cles, stated how he had himself freighted for 
expertation, within the past month, as many 
books as that whole library consisted of. It 
was very likely true, but the two collections 
were very different from each other. The 
cargoes of books were probably thousands of 
copies of some few popular selling works. 
They might be a powerful illustration of the 
diffusion of knowledge, but what they were 
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compared with was its concentration. Had 
all the paper of which these cargoes consisted 
been bank-notes, they would not have enabled 
their owner to create a duplicate of the old li- 
brary, rich in the fathers, the civilians, and 
the medieval chronicles. 

This impossibility of improvising libraries 
is really an important and curious thing; and 
since it is apt to be overlooked, owing to the 
facility of buying books, in quantities gener- 
ally far beyond the available means of any 
ordinary buyer, it seems worthy of some spe- 
cial consideration. A man whosets to form a 
library will go on swimmingly for a short way. 
He will easily get Tennyson’s Poems—Ma- 
caulay’s and Allison’s Histories—the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica—Buckle on Civilization— 
all the books in print, as it is termed. Nay, 
he will find no difficulty in procuring copies 
of others which may not happen to be on the 
shelves of the publisher or the retailer of new 
books. Of Voltaire’s works—a little library 
in itself—he will get a copy at his call in Lon- 
don, if he has not set his mind on some 
special edition. So of Scott’s edition of 
Swift or Dryden, Crocker’s edition of Bos- 
well’s Johnson, and the like. We can scarcely 
suppose a juncture in which any of these can- 
not be found through the electric chain of 
communication established by the book trade. 
Of Gibbon’s and Hume’s Histories—Jeremy 
Taylor’s works—Bossuet’s Universal History, 
and the like, copies abound everywhere. Go 
back a little, and ask for Kennet's Collection 
of the Historians—Echard’s History, Bayle, 
Moreri, or Father Daniel’s History of France, 
you cannot be so certain of immediately ob- 
taining your object, but you will get the book 
in the end—no doubt about that. Every 
thing has its caprices, and there are some 
books which might be expected to be equally 
shy, but in reality, by some inexplicable fatal- 
ity, are as plentiful as blackberries; such, for 
instance, are Famianus Strada’s History of 
the Dutch War of Independence—one of the 
most brilliant works ever written, and in the 
very best Latin after Buchanan’s. There is 
Buchanan’s own history, very common even 
in the shape of the early Scotch edition of 
1582, which is a highly favorable specimen 
of Arbuthnot’s printing. Then there are 
Barclay’s Argenis, and Raynal’s Philosophical 
History of the East and West Indies, without 
which no book-stall is to be considered com- 





plete, and which seem to be possessed of a 
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supernatural power of resistance to the ele- 
ments, since, month after month, in fair 
weather or foul, they are to be seen at their 
posts dry or dripping. 

So the collector goes on, till he perhaps 
collects some five thousand volumes or so of 
select works. If he is miscellaneous in his 
taste, he may get on pretty comfortably to 
ten or fifteen thousand and then his troubles 
will arise. He has easily got Baker's, and 
Froissart’s and Monstrelet’s Chronicles, be- 
cause there are modern reprints of them in 
the market. But if he want Cooper’s Chron- 
icle, he may have to wait for it, since its 
latest form is still the black-letter. True, we 
did pick up a copy the other day, at Braid- 
wood’s, for half a guinea, but that was a 
catch—it might have caused the search of a 
lifetime. Still more hopeless it is when the 
collector’s ambition extends to the Ladder of 
Perfection of Winkin de Worde, or to his 
King Rycharde Cure de Lion, whereof it is 
reported in the Repertorium Bibliographicum, 
that “an imperfect copy, wanting one leaf, 
was sold by auction at Mr. Evans’, in June, 
1817, to Mr. Watson Taylor for £40, 19s.” 
Such works as the Knightly Tale of Galogras, 
The Temple of Glas, Lodge’s Nettles for Nice 
Noses, or the Book of Faits of Arms, by 
Christene of Pisa; or Caxton’s Pilgrimage of 
the Sowle or his Myrrour of the Worlde, will 
be long inquired after before they come to the 
market, thoroughly contradicting that funda- 
mental principle of political economy that the 
supply is always equal to the demand. He, 
indeed, who sets his mind on the possession of 
any one of these rarities, may go to his grave 
a disappointed man. It will be in general 
the consolation of the collector, however, that 
he is by no means the homo unius libri. 
There is always something or other turning 
up for him, so long as he keeps within moder- 
ate bounds. If he be rich and ravenous, 
however, there is nothing for it but duplicat- 
ing—the most virulent form of book mania. 
We have seen that Heber, whose collection, 
made during his own lifetime, was on the 
scale of those public libraries which take gen- 
erations to grow, had, with all his wealth, his 
liberality, and his persevering energy, to in- 
vest himself with duplicates, triplicates—often 
several copies of the same book. 

It is rare that the private collector runs 
himself absolutely into this quagmire, and has 
so far exhausted the market that no already 





unpossessed volume turns up in any part of 
the world to court his eager embraces. The 
limitation constitutes, however, a serious diffi- 
culty in the way of rapidly creating great 
public libraries. We would obtain the best 
testimony to this difficulty in America, were 
our brethren there in a condition to speak or 
think of so peaceful a pursuit as library-mak- 
ing. Inthe normal condition of society there 
—something like that of Holland in the 
seventeenth century—there are powerful ele- 
ments for the promotion of art and letters, 
when wealth gives the means and civilization 
the desire to promote them. The very ab- 
sence of feudal institutions—the inability to 
found a baronial house—turns the thoughts 
of the rich and liberal to other foundations 
calculated to transmit their name and influ- 
ence to posterity. And so we have such be- 
quests as John Jacob Astor's who left four 
hundred thousand dollars for a library, and 
the hundred and eighty thousand which were 
the nucleus of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Yes! Their efforts in this direction have 
fully earned for them their own peculiar form 
of laudatiqn as “actually equal to cash.” 
Hence, as the book trade and book buyers 
know very well the “almighty dollar” has 
been hard at work, trying to rear up by its 
sheer force duplicates of the old European li- 
braries, containing not only all the ordinary 
stock books in the market, but also the rari- 
ties, and those individualities—solitary remain- 
ing copies of impressions—which the initiated 
call uniques. It is clear, however, that when 
there is but one copy, it can only be in one 
place ; and if it have been rooted for centu- 
ries in the Bodleian, or the University of Tu- 
bingen, it is not to be had for Harvard or the 
Astorian. Dr. Cogswell, the first librarian of 
the Astorian, spent some time in Europe with 
his princely endowment in his pocket, and 
showed himself a judicious, active, and formi- 
dable sportsman in the book-hunting world. 
Whenever from private collections, or the 
breaking-up of public institutions, rarities got 
abroad into the open market, the collect- 
ors of the old country found that they had a 
resolute competitor to deal with—almost it 
might be said, a desperate one—since he was 
in amanner the representative of a nation 
using powerful efforts to get possession of a 
share of the literary treasures of the Old 
World. 

In the case of a book, for instance, of which 
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half a dozen copies might be known to exist, 
the combatants before the auctioneer would 
be, on the one side, many an ambitious col- 
lector desiring to belong to the fortunate 
circle already in possession of such a treas- 
ure; but on the other side was one on whose 
exertions depended the question, whether the 
book should henceforth be part of the in- 
tellectual wealth of a great empire, and 
should be accessible for consultation by 
American scholars and authors without their 
requiring to cross the Atlantic. But how 
far money has enabled them to triumph may 
be known by a brief comparison. It is dif- 
ficult to know exactly the numerical con- 
tents of a library, as some people count by 
volumes, and others by the separate works 
in a volume; and even if all should consent 
to count by volumes, the estimate would 
not be precise, for in some libraries bundles 
of tracts and other small works are massed 
in plethoric volumes for economy, while in 
affluent institutions every collection of 
leaves put under the command of a separate 
title-page is separately bound in cloth, calf, 
or morocco, according to its rank. The Im- 
perial Library at Paris is computed to con- 
tain above eight hundred thousand volumes ; 
the Astorian boasts of approaching a hun- 
dred thousand ; the next libraries in size in 
America are the Harvard, with from eighty 
thousand to ninety thousand; the Library 
of Congress, which has from sixty thousand 
to seventy thousand ; and the Boston 
Atheneum, which has about sixty thousand. 

There are many of smaller size. In fact, 
there is probably no country so well stocked 
as the States with libraries of from ten thou- 
sand to twenty thousand volumes, the evi- 
dence that they have bought what was to be 
bought, and have done all that a new peo- 
ple can to participate in the long-hoarded 
treasures of literature which it is the privi- 
lege of the Old World to possess. We have 
heard that, especially in the instance of the 
Astorian Library, the selections of books 
have been made with great judgment, and 
that, after the boundaries of the common 
crowded market were passed, and individual 
rarities had to be stalked in distant hunting- 
grounds, innate literary value was still a 
superior object to mere abstract rarity, and 
as the more worthy quality of the two, that 
on which the buying power available to the 
emissary was brought to bear. America 








had just one small old library, and the lam- 
entation over the loss of this ewe-lamb is 
touching evidence of her poverty in such 
possessions. The Harvard Library dates 
from the year 1638. In 1764 the college 
buildings were burned, and though books 
are not easily consumed, yet the small col- 
lection of five thousand volumes Was easily 
overwhelmed in the general ruin. So were 
destroyed many books from the early presses 
of the mother country, and many of the 
firstlings of the transatlantic printers; and 
though its bulk was but that of an ordinary 
country squire’s collection, the lost has been 
always considered national and irreparable. 

It is, after all, a rather serious considera- 
tion—which it never seems as yet to have 
occurred to any one to revolye—how entirely 
the new states of the West and the South 
seem to be cut off from the literary resources 
which the Old World possesses in her old 
libraries. Whatever light lies hidden be- 
neath the bushel in these venerable institu- 
tions, seems forever denied to the students 
and inquirers of the new empire rising in the 
antipodes, and consequently to the minds of 
the people at large who receive impressions 
from students and inquirers. Books can be 
reprinted, it is true, but where is the likeli- 
hood that seven hundred thousand old vol- 
umes will be reprinted to put the Astorian 
Library on a par with the Imperial? Well, 
perhaps some quick and cheap way will be 
found of righting it all when we have got a 
tunnel to Australia, and are shot through it 
by something only a shade less instantane- 
ous than the electric telegraph. 

In the,mean time, what a lesson do these 
matters impress on us of the importance of 
preserving old books! Government and 
legislature have done little, if any thing, in 
Britain, towards this object, beyond the sep- 
arate help that may have been extended to 
individual public libraries, and the Copyright 
Act deposits. Of general measures we could 
point out some which have been injurious, 
by leading to the dispersal or destruction of 
books. The house and window duties have 
done this toa large extent. As this state- 
ment may not be quite self-evident, a word 
in explanation may be appropriate. The 
practice has been, when any furniture was 
left in an unoccupied house, to levy the duty 
—to exempt only houses entirely empty. It 
was a consequence of this that.when, by mi- 
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nority, family decay, or otherwise, a man- 
sion-house had to be shut up, there was an 
inducement entirely to gut it of its contents, 
including the library. The same cause, by 
the way, has been more destructive still to 
furniture, and may be said to have lost to 
our posterity the fashions of a generation or 
two. Tables, chairs, and cabinets first grow 
unfashionable, and then old; in neither stage 
have they any friends who will comfort or 
support them—they are still worse off than 
books. But then comes an after-stage, in 
which they revive as antiquities, and become 
exceeding precious. As Pompeiis, however, 
are rare in the world, the chief repositories 
of antique furniture have been mansions 
shut up for a generation or two, which, after 
a still larger number of fashions have passed 
away, are re-opened to the light of day either 
in consequence of the revival of their old 
possessors or of their total extinction and the 
entry of new owners. How the house and 
window duties disturbed this silent processes 
by which antiques were created is easily per- 
ceived. 

One service our Legislature has done for 
the preservation of books, in the copies 
which require to be deposited under the 
Copyright Act at Stationers’ Hall for the 
privileged libraries. True, this has been 
effected somewhat in the shape of a burden 
upon authors, for the benefit of that pos- 
terity which has done no more for them 
specially than it has for others of the present 
generation. But in its present modified 
shape the burden should not be grudged, in 
consideration of the magnitude of the benc- 
fit to the people of the future—a benefit the 
full significance of which it probably re- 
quires a little consideration to estimate. 
The right of receiving a copy of every book 
from Stationers’ Hall has generally been 
looked on as a benefit to the library receiy- 
ing it. The benefit, however, was but 
lightly esteemed by some of these insti- 
tutions, the directors of which represented 
that they were thus pretty well supplied 
with the unsalable rubbish, while the val- 
uable publications slippeg past them; and, 
on the whole, they would sell their privilege 
for a very small annual sum, to enable 
them to go into the market and buy such 
books, old and new, as they might prefer. 
The view adopted by the law, however, was, 
that the depositing of these books created 
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an obligation if it conferred a privilege, the 
institution receiving them having no right 
to part with them, being bound to preserve 
them as a record of the literature of the 
age. 

If the rule come ever to be better enforced, 
it will then come to pass that of every book 
that is printed in Britain, good or bad, five 
copies shall be preserved in the shelves of 
so many public libraries, slumbering there 
in peace, or tossed about by impatient read- 
ers, as the case may be. For the latter there 
need not perhaps be much anxiety ; it is for 
the sake of those addicted to slumbering in 
peaceful obscurity that, this refuge is valu- 
able. There is thus at least a remnant saved 
from the relentless trunk-maker. If the day 
of resuscitation from the long slumber 
should arrive, we know where to find the 
book—in a privileged library. It fell to our 
lot, for instance, to know a man of unques- 
tionable character and scholarship, who wrote 
a suitable and intelligent book on an im- 
portant subject, and at his own expense had 
it brought into the world by a distinguished 
publisher. Giving the work all due time to 
find its way, he called at the Row, exactly a 
year after the day of publication, to ascer- 
tain the result. He was presented with a 
perfectly succinct account of charge and dis- 
charge, in which he was credited with three 
copies sold. Now, he knew that his family 
had bought two copies, but he never could 
find out who it was that had bought the 
third. The one mind into which his thoughts 
had thus passed, remained ever mysteriously 
undiscoverable. Whether or not he con- 
soled himself with the reflection that what 
might have been diffused over many was con- 
centrated in one, it is consolatory to others 
to reflect that such a book stands on record 
in the privileged libraries, to come forth to 
the world if it be wanted. Nor is the resus- 
citation of a book unsuited toits own age, 
but suited to another, entirely unexampled. 
That beautiful poem called Albania was re- 
printed by Leyden, from a copy preserved 
somewhere : so utterly friendless had it been 
in its obscurity, that the author’s history, 
and even his name, were unknown; and 
though it at once excited the high admi- 
ration of Scott, no scrap of intelligence 
concerning it could be discovered in any 
quarter contemporary with its first publica- 
tion. The Discourse on Trade by Roger 
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North, the author of the amusing Lives of 
Lord-Keeper Guildford and his other two 
brothers, was lately reprinted from a copy 
in the British Museum, supposed to be the 
only one existing. Though neglected in its 
own day, it has been considered worthy of 
attention in this, as promulgating some of 
the principles of our existing philosophy of 
trade. On the same principle, some rare 
tracts on political economy and trade were 
lately reprinted by a munificent nobleman, 
who thought the doctrines contained in them 
worthy of preservation and promulgation. 
The Spirit of Despotism, by Vicesimus 
Knox, was reprinted, at a time when its 
doctrines were popular, from a single re- 
maining copy; the book is violent and de- 
clamatory, and it is supposed that its author 
discouraged or endeavored to suppress its 
sale after it was printed. We happen to 
know an odd anecdote of this book. A trav- 
eller who had it in his luggage, passing the 
Austrian barrier, was, much to his astonish- 
ment, allowed to retain it. To his equal as- 
tonishment, the book, beside it, being Combe 
on the Constitution of Man, was prohibited 


—the word “ constitution” was sufficient to 


condemn this: —_— und volume. 

In the public of creating great libra- 
ries, and generaliy of preserving the litera- 
ture of the world from being lost to it, the 
collector’s services are great and varied. In 
the first place, many of the great public li- 
braries have been absolute donations of the 
treasures to which some enthusiastic literary 
sportsman has devoted his life and fortune. 
Its gradual accumulation has been the great 
solace and enjoyment of his active days; he 
has beheld it, in his old age, a splendid mon- 
ument of enlightened exertion, and he re- 
solves that, when he can no longer call it his 
own, it shall preserve the relics of past 
literature for ages yet to come, and form a 
centre whence scholarship and intellectual 
refinement shall diffuse itself around. We 
can see this influence in its most specific and 
material shape, perhaps, by looking round 
the reading-room of the British Museum— 
that great manufactory of intellectual prod- 
uce, where so many heads are at work. 
The beginning of this great institution, as 
everybody knows, was in the fifty thousand 
volumes collected by Sir Hans Sloan—a 
wonderful achievement for a private gentle- 
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man at the beginning of the last century. 
When George II. gave it the libraries of the 
kings of England, it gained, as it were, a 
better start still by absorbing collections 
which had begun before Sloane was born — 
those of Cranmer, Prince Henry, and Cas- 
aubon. The Ambrosian Library at Milan 
was the private collection of Cardinal Boro- 
meo, bequeathed by him tothe world. It 
reached forty thousand volumes ere he died, 
and these formed a library which had arisen 
in free, natural, and symmetrical growth, 
insomuch as, having fed it during his whole 
life, it began with the young and economic 
efforts of youth and poverty, and went on ac- 
cumulating in bulk and in the costliness of 
its contents as succeeding years brought 
wealth and honors to the great prelate. 
What those merchant princes, the Medici, 
did for the Laurentian Library at Florence 
is part of history. Old Cosmo, who had his 
mercantile and political correspondents in all 
lands, made them also his literary agents, 
who sent him goods too precious to be resold 
even at a profit. ‘‘ He corresponded,” says 
Gibbon, “ at once with Cairo and London, 
and a cargo of Indian spices and Greek 
books were often imported by the same ves- 
sel.” The Bodleian started with a collection 
which had cost Sir Thomas Bodley £10,000, 
and it was augumented from time to time by 
the absorption of tributary influxes of the 
same kind. 

The benefactors whose private collections 
have, by a generous act of endowment, been 
thus rendered at the same time permanent 
and public, could be counted by hundreds. 
It is now, however, our function to describe 
a more subtle, but no less powerful influence, 
which the book-hunter exercises in the pres- 
ervation and promulgation: of literature, 
through the mere exercise of that instinet or 
passion which makes him what we here call 
him. What we have already said must have 
suggested—if it was not seen before—how 
great a pull it gives to any public library, 
that it has had an early start ; and how hard 
it is, with any amount of wealth and energy, 
to make up for lost» time, and raise a later 
institution to the level of its senior. The 
Imperial Library of Paris, which has so mar- 
vellously lived through all the storms that 
have swept round its walls, was founded in the 
fourteenth century. It began, of course with 
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manuscripts ; possessing, before the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, the then enor- 
mous number of a thousand volumes. The 
reason, however, of its present greatness, so 
far beyond the rivalry of later establishments 
is, that it was in active operation at the birth 
of printing, and received the first-born of the 
press. There they have been sheltered and 
preserved, while their unprotected brethren, 
tossed about in the world outside, have long 
disappeared, and passed out of existence for- 
ever. 

It is a common notion, which has been 
floated off from time to time, inflated with 
every variety of rhetorical gas, that, since 
the age of printing, no book once put to 
press has ever died. The notion is quite in- 
consistent with fact. When we count by 
hundreds of thousands the books that are in 
the Paris Library, and not to be had for the 
British Museum, we see the number of books 
which a chance refuge has caught up from 
the general destruction, and can readily see, 
in shadowy bulk, though we cannot estimate 
in numbers, the great mass which, having 
found no refuge, have disappeared out of sepa- 
rate existence, and been mingled up with the 
other elements of the earth’s crust. We have 
many accounts of the marvellous preserva- 
tion of books, after they have become rare 
—the snatching of them as brands from the 
burning; their hairbreadth ‘scapes i’ the 
imminent deadly breach. It would be in- 
teresting, also, to have some account of the 
progress of destruction among books. A 
work dedicated apparently to this object, 
which we have been unable to find in the 
body, is mentioned under a very tantalizing 
title. It is by a certain John Charles Con- 
rad Oelrichs, author of several scraps of lit- 
erary history, and is called a Dissertation 
coneerning the Fates of Libraries and Books, 
and, in the first place, concerning the books 
that have been eaten—such we take to be 
the meaning of Dissertatio de Bibliothecorum 
ac Librorum fatis, imprimis libris comestis. 
This is nearly as tantalizing as the wooden- 
legged Britisher’s explanation to the inquisi- 
tive Yankee, who solemnly engaged to ask 
not another question were he told how that 
leg was lost, and was accordingly told that 
“it was bitten off.” 

But, in fact, we can see the process going 


on around us, just as we see other things 
travelling towards decay. Look, for instance, 
at school-books, how rapidly and obviously 
they goto ruin. True, there are plenty of 
them, but save of those preserved in the 
privileged libraries, or of any that may be 
tossed aside among lumber in which they 
happen to remain until they become curios- 
ities, what chance is there of any of them 
being in existence a century hence? Col- 
lectors know well the extreme rarity and 
value of ancient school-books. Nor is their 
value by any means fanciful. The dominie 
will tell us that they are old-fashioned, and 
the pedagogue who keeps a school, “and 
ca’s it’s a acaudemy,” will sneer at them as 
“ obsolete and incompatible with the enlight- 
ened adjuncts of modern tuition ;” but if 
we are to consider the conditions of the hu- 
man intellect at any particular juncture worth 
studying, it is certainly of importance to 
know on what food its infancy is fed. And 
so of children’s play-books as well as their 
work-books ; they are as ephemeral as their 
other toys. Retaining dear recollections of 
some that were the favorites, desiring to 
awaken from them old recollections of care- 
less boyhood, or perhaps to try whether our 
own children inherit the paternal suscepti- 
bility to their beauties, we make application 
to the bookseller—but, behold, they have 
disappeared from existence as entirely as the 
rabbits we fed, and the terrier that followed 
us with his cheery clattering bark. Neither 
name nor description—not the announce- 
ment of the benevolent publishers, “ Darton, 
Harvey, and Darton”—can recover the faint- 
est traces of their vestiges. Old cookery- 
books, almanacs, books of prognostication, 
directories for agricultural operations, guides 
to handicrafts, and other works of a practi- 
cal nature, are infinitely valuable when they 
refer to remote times, and also infinitely 
rare. 

But of course the most interesting of all 
are the relics of pure literature, of poems 
and plays. Whence have arisen all the anx- 
ious searches and disappointments, and the 





bitter contests, and the rare triumphs, about 
the early editions of Shakspeare, separately 
‘or collectively, save from this, that they 
passed from one impatient hand to another, 
and were subjected to anu nceasing greedy 
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perusal, until they were at last used up and | 


put out of existence. True it was to be 
with him,— 
** So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 


And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new spangled 


ore, 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky.” 


But his tuneful companions who had less 
vital power have lain like some ancient 
cemetery or buried city, in which antiquaries 
have been for a long age digging and search- 
ing for some fragment of intellectual treas- 
ure. 

One book, and that the most read of all, 
was hedged by a sort of divinity which pro- 
tected it, so far as that was practicable, from 
the dilapidating effects of use. The Bible 
seems to have been ever touched with rev- 
erent gentleness, and, when the sordid effects 
of long handling had become inevitably con- 
spicuous, to have been generally removed 
out of sight, and, as it were, decently in- 
terred. Hence it is that, of the old editions 
of the Bible, the copies are so comparatively 
numerous and in such fine preservation. 
Look at those two folios from the block 
prints of Guttenburg and Faust, running so 
far back into the earliest stage of the art of 
printing, that of them is told the legend of a 
combination with the Devil, which enabled 
one man to write so many copies identically 
the same. See how clean and spotless is the 
paper, and how black, glossy, and distinct 
the type, telling us how little progress print- 
ing has made since the days of its inventors, 
in any thing save the greater rapidity with 
which, in consequence of the progress of 
machinery, it can now be executed. 

The reason of the extreme rarity of the 
books printed by the early English printers 
is that, being very amusing, they were used 
up—thumbed out of existence. Such were 
Caxton’s book of the Ordre of Chyvalry; 
his Knyght of the Tower ; the Myrour of the 
World ; and the Golden Legend ; Cocke Lor- 
ell’s Vote, by De Worde; his Kalender of 
Shepherdes, and suchlike. If any one feels 
an interest in the process of exhaustion, by 
which such treasures were reduced to rarity, 
he may easily witness it in the débris of a 
circulating library ; and perhaps he will find 
the phenomenon in still more vivid operation 
at any book-stall where lie heaps of school- 
books, odd volumes of novels, and a choice 
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of Watts’ Hymns and Pilgrim’s Progresses, 
Here, too, it is possible that the enlightened 
on-looker may catch sight of the book-hunter 
plying his vocation, much after the manner 
in which, in some ill-regulated town, he may 
have beheld the chiffonniers, at early dawn, 
rummaging among the cinder heaps for 
ejected treasures. A ragged morsel is 
perhaps carefully severed from the heap, 
wrapped in paper to keep its leaves to- 
gether, and deposited in the finder’s pocket. 
You would perhaps find it difficult to recog- 
nize the fragment, if you should see it, in 
the brilliancy of its resuscitation. A skilled 
and cautious workman has applied a bitu- 
minous solvent to its ragged edges, and lit- 
erally incorporated, by a sort of paper-mak- 
ing process, each mouldering page into a 
broad leaf of fine strong paper, in which the 
print, according to a simile used for such 
occasions, seems like a small rivulet in a 
wide meadow of margin. This is termed 
inlaying, and is a very lofty department in 
the art of binding. Then there is, besides, 
the grandeur of russia or morocco, with 
gilding, and tooling, and marbling, and per- 
haps a ribbon marker, dangling out with a 
decoration at its end—all tending, like stars, 
and garters, and official robes, to stamp the 
outer insignia of importance on the book, 
and to warn all the world to respect it, and 
save it from the risks to which the common 
herd of literature is liable. 

We have recourse to our old friend Monk- 
barns again for a brilliant description of the 
bibliophile, as the French politely call him, 
in the performance of the function assigned 
to him in the dispensation of things,—re- 
newing our old protest against the legiti- 
macy of the commercial part of the transac- 
tion :— 

“ «Snuffy Davie bought the Game of Chess, 
1474, the first book ever printed in Eng- 
land, from a stall in Holland, for about two 
groschen, or twopence of our money. He 
sold it to Osborne for twenty pounds, and 
as many books as came to twenty pounds 
more. Osborne resold this inimitable wind- 
fall to Dr. Askew for sixty guineas. At Dr. 
Askew’s sale,’ continued the old gentleman, 
kindling as he spoke, ‘this inestimable 
treasure blazed forth in its full value, and 
was purchased by royalty itself for one hun- 
dred and seventy pounds! Could a copy 
now occur, Lord only knows,’ he ejaculated, 
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with a deep sigh and lifted-up hands,— 
‘Lord only knows what would be its ran- 
som ;~—and yet it was originally secured, by 
skill and research, for the easy equivalent of 
twopence sterling. Happy, thrice happy, 
Snuffy Davie !—and blessed were the times 
when thy industry could be so rewarded !’” 

In such manner is it that books are saved 
from annihilation, and that their preservers 
become the feeders of the great collections 
in which, after their value is established, 
they find refuge; and herein it is that the 
class to whom our notice is devoted performs 
an inestimable service to literature. It is, 
as you will observe, the general ambition of 
the class to find value where there seems to 
be none, and this develops a certain skill and 
subtlety, enabling the operator, in the midst 
of a heap of rubbish, to put his finger on 
those things which have in them the latent 
capacity to become valuable and curious. 
The adept will at once intuitively separate 
from its friends the book that either is or 
will become curious. There must be some- 


thing more than mere rarity to give it this 
value, although high authorities speak of the 
paucity of copies as being every thing. Da- 


vid Clement, the illustrious French bibliog- 
rapher, who seems to have anticipated the 
positive philosophy by an attempt to make 
bibliography, as the Germans have named 
it, one of the exact sciences, lays it down 
with authority, that “a book which it is dif- 
ficult to find in the country where it is sought 
ought to be called simply rare; a book which 
it is difficult to find in any country may be 
called very rare; a book of which there are 
only fifty or sixty copies existing, or which 
appears so seldom as if there never had been 
more at any time than that number of cop- 
ies, ranks as extremely rare; and when the 
whole number of copies does not exceed ten, 
this constitutes excessive rarity, or rarity in 
the highest degree.” This has been received 
as a settled doctrine in bibliography ; but it 
is utter pedantry. Books may be rare enough 
in the real or objective sense of the term, but 
if they are not so in the nominal or subjec- 
tive sense, by being an object of desire, their 
rarity goes for nothing. A volume may be 
unique—may stand quite alone in the world 
—but whether it is so, or one of a numerous 
family, is never known, for no one has ever 
desired to possess it, and no one ever will. 
But it is a curious phenomenon in the old 
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book trade, that rarities do not always re- 
main rare; volumes seeming to multiply 
through some cryptogamic process, when we 
know perfectly that no additional copies are 
printed and thrown off. The fact is, that the 
rumor of scarcity, and value, and of a hunt 
after them, draws them from their hiding- 
places. If we may judge from the esteem in 
which they were once held, the Elzevirs must 
have been great rarities in this country ; but 
they are now plentiful enough—the heavy 
prices in the British market having no doubt 
sucked them out of dingy repositories in Ger- 
many and Holland—so that, even in this de- 
partment of commerce, the law of supply and 
demand is not entirely abrogated. He who 
dashes at all the books called rare, or even 
very rare, by Clement and his brethren, will 
be apt to suffer the keen disappointment of 
finding that there are many who participate 
with him in the possession of the same treas- 
ures. In fact, let a book but make its ap- 
pearance in that author’s Bibliotheque Curi- 
euse, Historique, et Critique, ou Catalogue 
Raisonné de Livres difficiles & trouver, or in 
Graesses’ Tresor de Livres Rares et Pré- 
cieux—let it be mentioned as a rarity in 
Eibert’s Allgemeines Bibliographisches Lex- 
icon, or in De Burre, Clement,Osmont, or the 
Repertorium Bibliographicum, such procla- 
mation is immediate notice to many fortunate 
possessors who were no more aware of the 
value of their dingy-looking volumes than 
Monsieur Jourdan knew himself to be in the 
habitual daily practice of talking prose. 

So are we brought again back to the con- 
clusion that the true book- hunter must not 
be a follower of any abstract external rules, 
but must have an inward sense and literary 
taste. It is not absolutely that a book 
is rare, or that it is run after, that must 
commend it to him, but something in the 
book itself. Hence the relics which he 
snatches from ruin will have some innate 
merits to recommend them. They will not 
be of that unhappy kind which nobody has 
desired to possess for their own sake, and 
nobody ever will. Something there will be 
of curious, odd, out-of-the-way information, 
or of quaintness of imagination, or of char- 
acteristics pervading some class, whether 
a literary or a polemical,—something, in 
short, which people desirous of information 
will some day or other be anxious to read— 
;such are the volumes which it is desirable 
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to save from annihilation, that they may 
find their place at last in some of the great 
magazines of the world’s literary treasures. 
And it will often be more fortunate for 
these great institutions if they obtain the 
services of the hunter himself, along with 
his spoils of the chase. The leaders in the 
German wars often found it an exceedingly 
sound policy to subsidise into their own 
service some captain of free lances, who 
might have been a curse to all around him. 
Your great game-preservers sometimes 
know the importance of taking the most no- 
torious poacher in the district into pay as a 
keeper. So it is sometimes of the nature of 
the book-hunter, if he be of the genial sort, 
and free of some of the more vicious pecul- 
jarities of his kind, to make an invaluable 
librarian. Such an arrangement will some- 
times be found to be like mercy twice 
blessed,—it blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes. The imprisoned spirit probably 
finds freedom at last, and those purchases 
and accumulations which, to the private 
purse, were profuse and culpable reckless- 
ness, may become veritable duty ; while the 
wary outlook and the vigilant observation, 
which before were only leading a poor victim 
into temptation, may come forth as com- 
mendable attention and zealous activity. 
Sometimes mistakes have been made in se- 
lections on this principle, and a zeal has 
been embarked which has been found nei- 
ther to tend to profit nor edification ; for we 
have known, at the head of public libraries, 
men who loved the books so dearly, as to 
be unable to endure the handling of them by 
the vulgar herd of readers and searchers— 
even by those for whose special aid and ser- 
vice they are employed. Those who have 
this morbid terror of the profanation of the 
treasures committed to their charge suffer in 
themselves the direst torments—something 
like those of acat beholding her kittens 
tossed by a dog—whenever their favorites 
are handled; and the excruciating extent of 
their agonies, when some ardent and care- 
less student dashes right into the heart of 
some editio princeps, or tall copy, or, per- 
haps, lays it open with its face on the table 
while he snatches another edition that he 
may collate a passage, is not to be conceived. 
It is then the dog worrying the kittens. 
Such men will only give satisfaction in 
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their proprietors, or in monastic or other 
corporate institutions, where it is the worthy 
object of the patrons to keep their collection 
in fine condition, and, at the same time, to 
take order that it shall be of the least possi- 
ble service to education of literature. Angelo 
Mai, the great librarian of the Vatican, who 
made so many valuable discoveries himself, 
had the character of taking good care that 
no one else should make any within his 
own strictly preserved hunting-grounds. 

In the general case, however, a bibliophile 
at the head of a public library is genial and 
communicative, and has a pleasure in helping 
the investigator through the labyrinth of its 
stores. Such men feel their strength; and 
the immense value of the service which they 
may sometimes perform by a brief hint in the 
right direction which the inquiry should take, 
or by handing down a volume, or recommend- 
ing the best directory to all the learning on 
the matter in hand, has laid many men of let- 
ters under great obligations tothem. The 
most eminent type of this class of men was 
Magliabecchi, librarian to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, who could direct you to any book 
in any part of the world, with the precision 
with which the metropolitan policeman di- 
rects you to St. Paul’s or Piccadilly. It is of 
him that the stories are told of answers to in- 
quiries after books, in these terms: ““ There 
is but one copy of that book in the world. It 
is in the Grand Signior’s library at Constanti- 
nople, and is the seventh book in the second 
shelf on the right hand as you goin.” His 
faculties were, like those of all great men, 
self-born .and self-trained. So little was the 
impoverished soil in which he passed his in- 
fancy congenial to his pursuits in after-life, 
that it was not within the parental intentions 
to teach him to read, and his éarliest exertions 
were in the shop of a green-grocer. Had his 
genius run on natural science, he might have 
fed it here, but it was his felicity and his for- 
tune to be transferred to the shop of a patron- 
izing bookseller. Here he drank in an 
education such as no academic forcing machin- 
ery could ever infuse. He devoured books, 
and the printed leaves became as necessary 
to his existence as the cabbage-leaves to the 
caterpillars which at times made their not 
welcome appearance in the abjured green- 
grocery. Like these verdant reptiles, too, he 
became assimilated to the food he fed on, in- 





great private libraries little disturbed by 


somuch that he was in a manner hot-pressed, 
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bound, marble-topped, lettered, and shelved. 
He could bear nothing but books around him, 
and would allow no space for aught else ; his 
furniture, according to repute, being limited 
to two chairs, the second of which was admit- 
ted in order that the two together might serve 
as a bed. 

Another enthusiast of the same kind was 
Adrien Baillet, the author, or, more properly 
speaking, the compiler, of the Jugemens des 
Savans, containing generally a portrait from 
which his calm scholarly countenance looks 
genially forth, with this appropriate motto, 
“ Dans une douce solitude, &l’abri du men- 
songe et de la vanité j’adoptai la critique, et 
jen fis mon étude pour découvrir la vérité.” 
Him struggling with poverty, aggravated with 
a thirst for books, did Lamoignon the elder 
place at the head of his library, ihus at once 
pasturing him in clover. When the patron 
told his friend, Hermant, of his desire to find 
a librarian possessed of certain fabulous qual- 
ifications for the duty, his correspondent said, 
“T will bring the very man to you;” and 
Baillet, a poor, frail, attenuated, diseased 
scholar, was produced. His kind patron fed 
him up, so far as aman who could not tear 
himself from his books, unless when nature 
became entirely exhausted, could be fed up. 
The statesman and his librarian were the 
closest of friends; and on the elder Lamoig- 
non’s death, the son, still more distinguished, 
looked up to Baillet as a father and instructor. 

Men of this stamp are generally endowed 
with deep and solid learning. For any one, 
indeed, to take the command of a great pub- 
lic library, without large accomplishments, 
especially in the languages, is to put himself 
in precisely the position where ignorance, su- 
perficiality, and quackery are subjected to the 
most potent tests, and are certain of detec- 
tion. The number of librarians who have 
united great learning to a love of books, is the 
best practical answer to all sneers about the 
two being incompatible. Nor, while we count 
among us such names as Pannizi, Laing, 
Birch, Halket, Bandelo, and Tod, is the race 
of learned librarians likely to decay. 

It will be worth while for the patrons of 
public libraries, even in appointments to 
small offices, to have an eye on bookish men 
for filling them. One librarian differs greatly 
from another, and on this difference will 
often depend the entire utility of the institu- 
tion, and the question whether it is worth 
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keeping it open or closing its door. Of this 
class of workmen it may be said quite as 
aptly as of the poet, Nascitur, non fit. The 
usual testimonies to qualification—steadi- 
ness,- sobriety, civility, intelligence, ete.,— 
may all be up to the mark that will consti- 
tute a firstrate bookkeeper in the mercan- 
tile sense of the term, while they are united 
in a very dreary and hopeless keeper of 
books. Such a person ought to go to his 
task with something totally different from 
the impulses which induce a man to sort dry 
goods or make up invoices, and enable him 
to do so with perfect success. In short, your 
librarian. would need to be in some way 
touched with the malady which has been the 
object of these desultory remarks. 

Perhaps this may afford a hint to the Civil 
Service Commission. We are not aware 
that they have yet set forth the qualifications 
of the librarian with the same judicious and 
practical success with which they have 
pointed out the peculiar departments of 
learning suitable to the tide-waiter and the 
letter-carrier. They have nothing to do but 
to adopt the precedent they have so success- 
fully followed in other cases—to find the 
most famous book connected with the de- 
partment, and make a judicious selection 
from its index. Thus may the examination 
sheets, which are to make perfectly capable 
public servants, be enriched by such terms 
as the following: Abridgementy Alcoran, 
Aldus, Alexandrian Library, Annals, Back- 
title, Ballad, Bestiarium, Bibliography, 
Binding, Black-letter, Block-book, Boards, 
Breeches, Bible, British Museum, Broadside, 
and so forth; nor omitting, in their proper 
order, calf, cut copy, gilt top, morocco, tool- 
ing, and Turkey. The technology—or, as 
the profane will perhaps insist in terming it, 
the slang or jargon—having been officially 
sketched, may be remitted to an adept to 
revise and report; and then the thing is com- 
pleted, and a department of the public ser- 
vice is insured against incompetency, idle- 
ness, and dishonesty for all time to come. 

Thus would the propensity which hereto- 
fure has been a laughing stock and a scorn 
be raised to the dignity of a qualification 
for public office. Should this fortunate re- 
sult, however, not be achieved—should mat- 
ters take, as they more probably will, the 
totally opposite direction, and the biblio- 
maniac book-fancier, book-hunter, biblio- 
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phile, or by whatever name you choose to 
call him, be subjected to the special atten- 
tion of those wise men who so disinterest- 
edly propose to take all their more erring 
brethren in charge, and subject them to the 
treatment suitable to their unhappy condi- 
tion—then shall we put in these, our ram- 
bling remarks, as a plea for gentleness and 
leniency towards the special class of patients 
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of which we have been discoursing, hoping 
that their rigid custodiers will at least ad- 
mit that their malady is in itself compara- 
tively harmless, and that, however improper 
it may be to pow any set of human be- 
ings to depart from the line which Lewreng 
and physiology and other ologies have laid 
down, yet this particular kind of aberration 
has the palliative quality of being attended 
with beneficial results. 





FOREWARNED IS DISARMED. 
A Coo from a Dove. 


On! don’t be afraid 
That the French will invade 
This land without any occasion ; 
Give them all their own way, 
And I make bold to say 
They will ne’er trouble us with invasion. 


Supreme on the seas, 
They will do what they please, 
And therefore ’tis clear our right course is, 
If we would have peace, 
To let them increase 
Their fleet, and cut down all our forces. 
—Punch. 


A Few Scratcues on Parer.—Every thing 
in Japan, if we are to believe one fractional part 
of what travellers tell us, appears to be made of 
paper, from a pocket-handkerchief down to a 
dog-kennel. The very banks may, for what we 
know, be built of paper, as many a discount, or 
bubble-bank is with us. Ifa conflagration once 
broke out, spreading from house to house, and 
running on from one hedge to another (for we 


are informed that the hedges even are cut out of | 


colored paper, and so wonderfully imitated, as 
actually to deceive the Japan sparrows), and so 
communicating gradually from village to village, 
the mischief might in time extend over the en- 
tire kingdom, which, the sooner it is steeped in 
a solution of alum, the better it will be for its 
safety. 

There is but little doubt that the whole place 
once ignited would burn ‘like a house on fire.” 
It is questionable even whether the inhabitants 


Japanese themselves may not all be men of let- 


than the contents of a waste-paper basket. It 
may be from paper entering thus largely into 


all departments, that Japan itself has for cen- | 


turies past remained so stationary.—Punch, 





Remepy ror tae Curcuri0.—A corre- 
spondent of the New England Farmer gives the 
following directions :— 


“T have found that a wash made of a piece of 
quicklime the size of a quart measure, put to a 
half-barrel of water, stand two days, and then 
well stirred, is a sure protection for the plum 
from the attacks of the curculio. It should be 
applied very soon after the blossoms fall, and 
repeated as often as once a week or ten days, 
until the fruit is fully grown. With a common 
garden syringe a good-sized tree may be com- 
pletely covered with the wash in a few mo- 
ments; I believe the failure of this remedy will 
be owing only to its imperfect application, or to 
the solution being made too weak to be distaste- 
ful to insects. I raised a fine corp of Blue Gages 
last season on a tree which has been stripped of 
its fruit every summer for several years. I be- 
lieve the frequent use of this wash promotes the 
health and vigor of the tree. 





FAanninG THE Frame.—On the Boulevards 
(according to Mr. Keller) they have been selling 
fans with the five portraits of the Emperor, the 
Empress, the Prince-Imperial, Victor Emman- 
uel, and Garibaldi. The omission of one fancy 
portrait certainly surprises us in such a place, 
and that is, that of the Italian General Fan-ti. 
This sixth portrait would have appropriately 
completed the series of Portraits de Fanti-sies.— 
Punch. 


Tue Amsterdam correspondent of the Paris 


| Moniteur writes that in the month of Septem- 


would escape, for with so much paper all over ber there will be, at the former place, an Inter- 


the place, there is no gainsaying whether the | 


national Exhibition of all articles used in the 


fishing business, such as models of fishing-boats, 


ters, and if so, they would perish not less easily , tackle, rigging, nets, machines, clothing, water- 


casks, and substances employed in the prepara- 
tion of fish. Scotland, on her part, has prom- 
ised to send a hundred nets suitable for the 


| herring fishery. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
LADIES’ SOCIETY. 

THERE are some ladies who are beginning 
to complain, whether justly or unjustly, that 
the society of women is less prized by Eng- 
lishmen of education and position than it 
used to be. As no ladies would venture to 
make this complaint who feared the obvious 
retort that probably those only grumbled 
who had ceased to be attractive, we may get 
rid at once of that easy mode of shelving 
what is, if well founded, a legitimate cause 
of regret. Women who know that they 
themselves please, and have pleased, and 
will please to the end of their days, alone 
dare to challenge criticism by making gen- 
eral remarks of this kind. Whether the as- 
sertion is true or untrue is exceedingly hard 
to say ; but perhaps most persons would al- 
low that there is at least enough to give it 
color. There are some obvious facts which 
tend to make it probable. Ladies say that 
the real cause of the change lies in the al- 
tered habits of men. In the first place, clubs 
supply a society where every luxury is placed 
at the command of persons of moderate for- 
tune, where friends are to be found day and 
night, and where men not only have gilded 
drawing-rooms to go to, and crimson satin 
to recline on, but may put their boots freely 
where they like, and can growl if any one 
ventures to address them when they wish to 
be undisturbed. In the next place, smoking 
has greatly increased; and young men es- 
pecially break up the domestic circle and 
quit their sisters and cousins in order to re- 
tire to a pipe. Keen-eyed mothers notice a 
peculiar nudge and a faint motion of the eye, 
which their experience informs them is the 
signal by which one young smoker intimates 
to another that a decent excuse must be 
found as soon as possible for sliding off to 
the den sacred to tobacco. That clubs and 
the Virginian weed do, as a matter of fact, 
make men less anxious for home, and less 
anxious, when at home, to stay with their 
female relations, is, we think, highly proba- 
ble. That they operate to a great extent in 
these directions, or that many men are per- 
manently affected by them, is much more 
uncertain. The kind of man who really cares 
for a club is seldom a man who would, in 
any generation, have had a great taste for 
female society. In every period of history 
there have been selfish old bachelors, and 
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wise ola bachelors, and good livers, and men 
who like to alternate work with unobtrusive 
ease and comfort. Then, again, if young 
men smoke now-a-days, at least they do not 
drink ; and if they quit the society of ladies 
rather sooner than they ought, they know 
what they are saying while they stay. There 
must, therefore, be other reasons on which 
the complaint is grounded, if it is warranted, 
although these causes may contribute in 
somé degree to produce the result attached 
to them. 

There is a cause on the side of the ladies 
which is, we submit, quite as powerful as 
clubs or smoking. And that is the imita- 
tion of men to which women attach so much 
value. They copy the language, the senti- 
ments, and the habits of men as far as they 
are able. Even in the mouths of girls ex- 
pressions are now heard which we do not be- 
lieve their mothers would have dreamed of 
using at the same age. They do not exactly 
swear, but they run nearit. There is a story 
of a Highland gamekeeper who went fishing 
with one of the young gentlemen of the 
house. This young sportsman had the luck 
to hook a very nice salmon in a very nice 
pool. The fish was game, and so was the 
fisherman, and they had a neat little tussle 
which ended in the salmon getting off. The 
disappointed angler expressed his disappoint- 
ment ina burst of maledictions that came 
from the bottom of his young heart. In the 
evening the gamekeeper recounted the his- 
tory of the salmon to a friend of the angler. 
The friend, picturing the scene to himself, 
and contemplating the probable result, asked 
whether Mr. Arthur didn’t swear a little 
when the fish broke away. The gamekeeper 
quietly replied, “‘ Well, sir, he was just aim- 
ing at it.” With such admirable reserve and 
moderation did he hint at the terrific out- 
burst of his young master. In the same way, 
and with a more literal accuracy, it might be 
said that young ladies are “ just aiming ” at 
men’s conversation. Every thing is “ awfully 
jolly,” or “no end swell,” or “a deuced 
bore.” Very likely this is exceedingly harm- 
less. They may be very good girls, just as 
a man who aims at a Scotch oath or two in 
the crisis of a lost salmon may be a very 
good fellow. But, however defensible such 
language may be, very few men think it at- 





tractive. Men do not want women to talk 
as they themselves do, but to keep up the 
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standard of elegance, propriety, and purity. 
Fast girls, apart from their more or less of 
good looks, are to men only likefeebler men, 
and the sooner they get this into their silly 
little heads the better for them and society. 
A woman can never, or very seldom, answer 
the purposes of a male companion to a man. 
It is in vain that she talks slang, and is 
knowing about horses, and dallies with a 
cigarette, and lets the conversation turn on 
doubtful characters. Men can always beat 
her at this kind of game. And even when a 
lady is far too right-minded and well-con- 
ducted to go into these excesses of heedless 
immodesty, yet if she in any way talks or 
acts like a man, she so far repels men. Un- 
less women offer in their society something 
different from that which men have without 
them, why should they expect that men will 
stay with them ? 

But there is a much more powerful reason 
than clubs, or smoking, or slang talk from fe- 
male lips, for this indifference to ladies’ soci- 
ety. The great, general, and increasing love 
of pleasure lies at the bottom of this separation 
of the sexes. Everybody is not only prepared 
to seek and to have the greatest amount of 
amusement, but gets it. A thousand things 
combine to spread our taste for pleasure. 
The prosperity of the country and of the 
greater part of the civilized world makes the 
command of the means of pleasure tenfold 
what it used to be. Railways bring together 
numbers of persons in the same spot, and give 
us the tastes of other countries in addition to 
those of our own. We work harder, and 
have a thirst for increased recreation to re- 
ward us. Men have got into the habit of go- 
ing where it is pleasantest to go, and it 
unfortunately happens that parties where la- 
dies are present are generally so constructed 
that there is little positive pleasure, and often 
much positive pain, in attending them, whereas 
parties where men alone are present are gen- 
erally lively and successful. Of course, all 
heavy dinners of a public or semi-public kind 
are not to be reckoned among men’s parties. 
But when friends meet for the purpose of 
dining or passing the evening together, the 
party is generally pleasanter without ladies. 
Why is this? In the first place, there is very 
much more comfort; and secondly, men take 
more trouble to get together a suitable set, 
and to have a convenient number. When 
women complain that ladies’ society is not so 
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much valued as it ought to be, let them think 
of what, according to the present fashion, is 
offered to men at parties where there are la- 
dies too. The dinner is very often one in 
which the object of the host and hostess is to 
see the greatest number of their acquaint- 
ances. The meal itself is cut after the very 
straitest pattern, and is exactly like the last 
ten dinners which the diner-out has eaten. 


crinoline, which spread over him and eclipse 
him. As he feebly puts out his arms through 
the maze, like an insect protruding its anten- 


damage the fabrics near him, or fail in con- 
veying to his mouth the precarious morsels 
which he cuts off by a series of happy shots 
with his knife and fork. It is very seldom 
that these masses of handsome clothing have 
any thing to say, or will accept any remark, 
except on a cut-and-dried subject like the 
opera or the exhibitiorf, without giving it to 
be understood that their answers are to be 
taken without prejudice. When men dine 
together, they make up a party of six or 
eight; they take care, if they have any sense, 
that the dishes are few, but all eatable, and 
that the wine is plentiful, good, and in the right 
order. They say what they think and what 
they like. They have plenty of room, they 
are comfortable, they are companionable. 
Let ladies look on this picture and on that. 
It is not quite Hyperion to a satyr; but it is 
Hyperion to a good-looking barber’s dummy. 

Evening gatherings are still more against 
theladies. Balls apart—and they only con- 
cern dancing-men—the evening amusements 
of private life are terribly dull. This is not 
anybody’s fault. Hundreds of hot people 
put into a big room, without any object in 
meeting, with nothing to say to each other, 
and only one wild wish boiling up in their 
hearts—the burning feverish desire to be 
anywhere else and to get the thing over— 
are not likely to contribute much to each 
other’s happiness. The evening gatherings 
of men are rather different. In a large airy 
room, ten, or twenty, or thirty men drop in 
at any hour they like, light a cigar, mix a 
little spirits with their iced water if so dis- 
posed, and fall at once into a desultory, but 
still easy and continuous conversation. If 
it is pretty lively, they stay; if it is dull, 
they slope off. They sit or stand in the 








easiest positions, see the newest lion, hear 
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the newest story, drop into a chat with one 
acquaintance after another, and have no 
guide to staying or going but their own 
sense of entertainment. In Utopia, possi- 
bly, the human mind may be so well regu- 
lated, and the male mind may be so deeply 
impressed with the advantages of female so- 
ciety, that men may prefer to an evening 
gathering of this sort the heat, the crush, 
the whirl of an At Home. But in London. 
and in the present corrupt state of the hu- 
man heart, the At Home has no chance. 
This is not saying that men dislike or despise 
female society, but that they cling to what 
pleases them, and the arrangements of so- 
ciety are such that the pleasure is greatest 
where the women are not. That men’s din- 
ners and men’s evenings are so much pleas- 
anter may depend, not on the absence of 
women, but on the superior art with which 
men, knowing clearly what they want, set 
themselves to get it. 

Society is on so large a scale now, and 
every one with any thing like an establish- 
ment has necessarily so large an acquaint- 
ance to whom it is necessary to render some 
kind of civility, that large miscellaneous 
gatherings must go on, although they give 
so much trouble and so little pleasure to 
every one. But that ladies cannot give par- 
ties of a private and sociable kind, where 
the pleasure shall be as great or greater than 
that felt at men’s parties, need not be be- 
lieved until the experiment is fairly tried. 
Why do men’s parties succeed? Because 
they are small, in cool rooms, with the right 
quantities of the right things, and because 
comfort is studied. "Why are the parties at 
which ladies are present so little cared for ? 
Because the people are not assorted, because 
the dishes are absurdly numerous and with- 
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out invention, because the wine is generally 
handed in a thoroughly wrong way, because 
the dresses of the women choke up the table, 
because every thing is hot, stale, and formal. 
Among other little things, the absurd custom 
of the ladies leaving the dining-room first 
deserves to be noticed. The only use of it 
is to enable men to consume an amount of 
dessert that they are ashamed to consume in 
the presence of women. But it throws a 
great constraint and gloom on a party, and 
when the assembly is once more collected, 
it ig so distributed as to prevent conversa- 
tion. The ladies are all collected, like a 
group of Egyptian idols, in a solemn circle, 
behind which the men stand, until at last a 
victim is selected to give that signal for con- 
versation which is called “a little music.” 
It may be remarked that English people 
scarcely ever seem to converse with any thing 
like freedom unless under cover of the piano. 
Sometimes, if the furniture permits an ap- 
proach, one of the Egyptian idols will thaw 
a little so long as her sociability is screened 
by a brilliant burst of sound. The thanks 
which remind the performer that she has 
done her duty, and that some one else is to 
be turned on to supply the requisite volume 
of music-power, generally bring to a simul- 
taneous end the conversation she has cre- 
ated. This is not to be called ladies’ soci- 
ety. Excepting among. intimate friends, 
there is nothing that deserves to be called 
ladies’ society in London. When there is 
such a society, we shall see whether it is not 
far too attractive for clubs or smoking to 
prevail against it. Where there really is 
something like ladies’ society, as there is 
in large country-houses or among friendly 
neighbors in the country, no one can say 
that the society of women is not keenly rel- 


ished. 








Art a special meeting of the New York His- 
torical Society on Tuesday evening, Major 
Sprague, of the United States Army, late a 
prisoner of the State of Texas, and at pres- 
ent on parole, delivered a most interesting ad- 
dress. His subject related particularly to the 
treason of Texas, and the conduct of the state 


authorities towards the Federal Government 
and the army thereof. The major gave an in- 
teresting sketch of the positions of the different 
forts and frontier posts, and of army life in the 
South-west, and described some of the high- 
— and outrageous proceedings of the reb- 
els. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
BLUE WATER. 

Let not the reader whose maritime excur- 
sions have hitherto been limited to coasting 
trips, conveying him from one part of Europe 
to another, presume to imagine that he has 
ever seen “blue water.” He may, indeed, 
have feasted his eyes on the beauties of Med- 
iterranean scenery under the glories of an 
Italian sky and sun ; he may have visited an 
ice cavern on a clear, bright day and enjoyed 
the magical effects of light passing through 
pure water in a solid state; he may even 
have entered the renowned “ cool grot” near 
Naples, into which no light whatever enters 
but that reflected from white sands through 
a great depth of water. In any or all of 
these he may have been made aware that 
the term blue was fitly applied to water, but 
he has still to learn by experience that from 
the vast, and till lately unfathomed, depths 
of ocean is reflected in calm weather a tint so 
blue, so pure, and so beautiful, that no 
other can bear comparison with it. Itisa 
color only obtained from water so deep as 
to be, in the ordinary language of mari- 
ners, unfathomable. Like many other things 
known to be difficult, and supposed to be 
impossible, the sounding of these great 
ocean depths was found manageable enough 
as soon as it became practically important 
that the form and nature of the ocean floor 
should be determined, and now it is merely 
a question of time and money as to when 
we shall be informed of all that is required 
in this curious investigation. 

And yet it is no trifling matter, and at- 
tended by no ordinary difficulties, this rak- 
ing up of all the mysteries that appertain to 
Neptune’s great storehouse. The mere me- 
chanical difficulties are enormous. It seems, 
no doubt, easy enough to reach the bottom 
of water, and a cannon-ball dropped from 
the surface would not be very long in arriv- 
ing there, whatever the depth may be; but 
if this cannon-ball is suspended from a line, 
the case is different. Unless the weight is 
very heavy, compared with the size of the 
line, the friction of the line passing through 
the water causes the descent to be compara- 
tively slow; and as, during the whole time, 
the line is also acted on by any currents of 
water that exist, whether near or far below 
the surface, it may happen that, instead of 
sinking straight down to the bottom, the 





line may make a series of curves or zigzags, 
and perhaps not reach the bottom at all. 
Thus, in some cases, fifty thousand feet of 
line (nearly ten miles) have been run out 
without proof of bottom ; not that the depth 
was any thing like this amount, but simply 
that the weight was quite insufficient to re- 
sist the action of the water on the surface 
of the line that held it. 

Even, however, if the weight does really 
reach the bottom, and we know that it does 
so, by the strain being relieved, we cannot 
be sure that the quantity of line out is not 
greatly in excess of the depth. Unless, then, 
there was some better proof than the stop- 
page of the steady pull downwards on the 
line, but little value could be attributed toa 
deep sounding, and the better proof was by 
no means easy to discover. In default of 
more sure indications a careful calculation 
was made as to the time needed to sink the 
line each additional hundred fathoms below 
a certain depth ; but this was at best a vague 
and unsatisfactory method. One ingenious 
person sunk a shell contrived to explode 
when it struck the bottom, but no returning 
sound reached the surface through the miles 
of water that intervened. Others invented 
ingenious apparatus to determine the depth, 
involving either a self-registration of the 
compression of the air, or marking the num- 
ber of turns of a screw propeller set in mo- 
tion by the resistance of the water to the 
descent of the instrument. But then came 
another difficulty. The bottom might be 
reached, but the apparatus sunk down could 
not be lifted up again. Even to lift an or- 
dinary line sunk to a moderate depth (say a 
thousand fathoms) the strain is enormous, 
and if any obstacle is present, such as an in- 
strument attached to the bottom, the friction 
soon becomes too great for any strength of 
line to overcome. 

It will be seen, then, that merely to deter- 
mine the depth of the sea in blue water is a 
serious and troublesome investigation ; and, 
indeed, some of the difficulties have only 
lately been completely overcome. But.it is 
not only required that we should find out the 
depth of water. To know any thing of the 
ocean floor we must also be able to bring to 
the light of day and examine with our own 
eyes the material buried in the deep gloom 
of those vast abysses, through which but few 
of the sun’s rays can penetrate even under the 
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most favorable conditions, Certainly, dur- | than five hundred fathoms deep require to be 
ing a great part of every twenty-four hours first explained, and we may then inquire into 
in all temperate latitudes the quantity of ithe results already obtained by deep sound- 
light transmitted to the bottom of the sea|ing, so far as they bear upon the physical 
must be so small as to be quite unappreci-| geography and natural history of the ocean. 
able by our vision; and as light is, as far|In every point of view, these results are of 
as we know, necessary to the existence of| great importance. They were originally ob- 
life, it was long assumed that eternal death | tained for the purpose of guiding and warn- 
reigned over those wide-spread surfaces, and |ing those who were about to lay down a 
that the only indications of life that could be | telegraph cable between the British Islands 
expected must consist of skeletons of such |and the American continent; but, as often 
marine animals as might perchance have | happens in similar cases, they have led to con- 
reached the bottom from above. There might | clusions far larger and more widely extended 
seem also to be another reason why death | than were at first anticipated. They indicate 
should reign supreme in these regions, in the | peculiarities of form in those concealed de- 
fact that a fresh supply of oxygen is needed | pressions of the earth’s surface always covered 
to replace that consumed by all animals in j with water, that seem to point to special 
one way or other, and the certainty that | causes for their production ; and they show, 
such replacement can only take place through | beyond all doubt, that life can and does exist 
the whole body of the water above. under circumstances previously considered 
The phenomena of blue water are, how- | quite incapable of supporting it. They even 
ever, not governed by our ideas of what is |inform us of the kind of life that is most. in- 
likely to occur under assumed circumstances, | dependent of light and air; they explain, by 
observation and experiment have shown that jonamapie, the condition of minute atoms of 
with the instruments now in use, the depth | limestone and flint under the pressure of a 
of any required part of the ocean is readily | column of water equivalent to several tons 
obtainable within narrow limits of error, dur- | on the square inch; and they prove that the 
ing all weathers, and even in disturbed seas, | currents affecting water at or near the sur- 
without any extraordinary difficulty. In | face, and at moderate depths, do not reach 
spite of the vast pressure; of the column of | the bottom in mid-ocean, although other very 
water above, the small supply of light that | different currents may there act. 
can reach the bottom, and the slow replace-| The apparatus for deep soundings should 
ment of oxygen at their depths, it is also|be adapted to attain three distinct objects; 
certain that animals of various kinds live and | namely, first, the determination of the depth 
flourish there ; and we now know that these |of the water at the place of sounding; 
animals are wonderfully like those that else- | secondly, the temperature at required depths; 
where occupy shallow water, and that they | and, thirdly, there should be brought up from 
are capable of being transported in a living | the bottom as large a quantity as possible of 
state to the surface. the mud, stones, shells, or other substances 
An account of the successive improve-|lying there. These are not always accom- 
ments in the sounding process by which these | plished at every sounding ; and, indeed, the 
conclusions have been attained, and the dif- most approved contrivances are calculated to 
ficulties overcome, can hardly fail to possess | effect these objects by separate observations. 
interest at a moment when we have just re-| For the original idea of the ingenious con- 
ceived a fresh instalment of information on trivances now generally adopted we are in- 
the subject, and when our great arctic nay- |debted to our transatlantic brethren. After 
igator, Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, assisted by a | many failures and disappointments, Captain 
worthy staff of officers, and a naturalist well | Brooks, of the United States Navy, invented 
fitted for his work, have added to their laurels |a sounding apparatus which consisted of a 
by successful researches concerning the bot- | cannon-shot, having a hole through it for the 
tom of the Atlantic, in high latitudes, made | passage of an iron rod. This rod terminated 
during a season so inclement as that of the | upwards in a pair of movable hooks, from 
summer and autumn of 1860. which the shot was so slung that the ball be- 
The apparatus and contrivances made use | came detached the instant the bottom of the 
of in sounding and dredging in water more | sea was stru.. The lower part of the iron 
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-rod was adapted to bring up a small quantity 

of any mud or sand it touched, and as the 
rod, when detached from the ball or sinker, 
offered but little resistance to the water, it 
could come back with the line, and bring 
with it to the surface an indication of the 
bottom. 

With this apparatus several deep sound- 
ings of the Atlantic were obtained, and mud 
from the bed of that ocean was for the first 
time submitted to human eyes. This mud 
was almost entirely made up of parts of an- 
imals; ninety per cent of it consisting of the 
minute shells of some of the lowest forms of 
organization. No evidence was thus obtained 
as to whether the animals who constructed 
these shells had lived at the bottom, or 
whether their skeletons had sunk or been 
drifted to their resting-place after death. 

A. considerable improvement on Captain 
Brooks’ apparatus was introduced by the 
late Mr. Massey, under the auspices of Cap- 
tain Dayman, who, in command of H.M.S. 
Cyclops, a powerful steamer, made a series of 
soundings during the summer of 1857, at in- 
tervals of about sixty miles, entirely across 
the Atlantic, from Valentia in Ireland to the 
coast of Newfoundland. The alterations thus 
effected were such as to render the whole 
machine less cumbrous and diminish friction 
in the descent, to ensure the removal of the 
sinker when the bottom was reached, and to 
close the valve so as to enable it not only to 
catch but bring up the mud and stones from 
the bottom. This latter result was, however, 
attained so imperfectly that, in many cases, 
only a few grains of the bottom were brought 
up, and sometimes there would be absolutely 
none at all. 

In the month of June, 1860, a second 
sounding expedition across the Atlantic was 
determined on, and H.M.S. Bulldog was 
commissioned, as we have said, by Sir Leo- 
pold M‘Clintock for this service. Dr. Wal- 
lich, of T1.M.’s. Indian Army, accompanied 
the expedition as naturalist; and, although 
the weather was throughout in the highest 
degree unfavorable, the soundings were car- 
ried on without intermission. Under Dr. 
Wallich’s superintendence an important mod- 
ification of the valve was introduced, by 
which, instead of a few grains, several pounds 
of mud, together with stones or other sub- 
stances, as large as a walnut, could be caught 
and successfully retained. This was not 
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available on the voyage out, but very impor- 
tant results were obtained with it on the re- 
turn trip. * 

The actual depth of the deep sea is now 
generally taken by an independent observa- 
tion—a heavy sinker of iron, shaped so as to 
offer as little resistance as possible to water, 
being dropped vertically, carrying with it a 
moderately fine line. When the bottom is 
reached, and the depth determined, the sinker 
becoming detached is left behind, and the 
line hauled in. With the assistance of steam 
power, and care beig taken to keep the 
ship vertically over the line, the operation is 
completed in water of ten thousand feet deep 
in about two hours, 

When it is required to obtain specimens of 
the bottom, a further contrivance is added, 
consisting of a pair of scoops or spoons, kept 
apart during descent by the weight .of the 
sinker, until the bottom is reached, and then 
brought firmly together by the action of a 
strong india-rubber band. The scoops, en- 
closing some pounds of whatever soft, loose 
matter may be caught up by them, are then 
lifted, the sinker being left at the bottom, as 
before. The temperature (which diminishes 
gradually to a mininum) is obtained by reg- 
ister thermometers, carefully enclosed and 
preserved from injury. 

And now let us see what practical natural 
history results are due to this expedition, pre- 
mising that, at the date of commissioning the 
Bulldog, it was very generally believed that 
animal life could not exist at the bottom of 
water more than five hundred fathoms deep ; 
that across the whole Atlantic floor there 
was an-uniform covering of mud; that an 
ordinary telegraph cable, once deposited, 
would remain permanently out of the reach 
of injury; and that, from the absence of 
deep currents, there was no true bottom 
drift in the open ocean. 


* It is to be regretted that even in the expe- 
ditions whose express object has been to obtain in- 
formation as to the depth and condition of the 
ocean-floor, and which have been provided with a 
naturalist to aid in determining these facts, there 
have been too many instances in which soundings 
have been taken without even an attempt to ascer- 
tain the nature of the bottom. There is no excuse 
for this neglect, inasmuch as the additional time 
and trouble involved are much more than repaid 
by the value of the information obtained; for it is 

uite as much by these observations concerning 
the nature of the bottom and its inhabitants, as by 
a consideration of the mere depth, that an estimate 
can be formed of the fitness of any proposed line 
for receiving and preserving a telegraph cable. 
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During the voyage of the Bulldog, when 
sounding between Iceland and Greenland, in 
water about twelve hundred and fifty fath- 
oms deep, a curious and most unexpected 
event occurred ; and, thanks to the presence 
of Dr. Wallich, a thorough naturalist, who 
was never absent from his post, the accident 
was taken full advantage of. On this occa- 
sion the line came to the surface, bringing 
with it, amongst other things, a number of 
living creatures, whose presence entirely 
settled the whole question as to the depth 
to which life is necessarily limited in the 
ocean. To understand clearly how one fact 
entirely and forever set at rest this problem, 
or, at least, enlarged its conditions beyond 
all expectation, two or three things must be 
understood and remembered. First, it is 
not unusual, in sounding, that, after reach- 
ing bottom with the line and sinker, a quan- 
tity of line should be run out in excess of 
depth, the depth being determined inde- 
pendently of the whole quantity of line. This 
extra quantity of line (about fifty fathoms) 
rested, of course, at the bottom of the sea 
for some minutes, and probably became 
buried in the tenacious mud which is the 
usual bottom in the Atlantic, owing to the 
enormous pressure of the water, amounting, 
at twelve hundred and fifty fathoms, to more 
than a ton and a half on every square inch 
of surface.* While thus buried, the line 
would seem to have attracted the attention of 
a colony of inquiring star-fishes resident on the 
spot, and altogether unaccustomed to an in- 
trusion of the kind. Some of them—no 
doubt the younger and more curious mem- 
bers of the colony—not being very well able 
to distinguish the real nature of the foreign 
visitor in the gloom which must prevail be- 
low, did as such animals will do—attached 
themselves to the strange substance with 
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hour afterwards, they continued to move 
about energetically ; and ene very perfect 
specimen, which had fixed itself close to the 
extreme end of the line, and was still convul- 
sively grasping it with its long spinous arms, 
was secured in situ on the rope, and con- 
signed to immortality in a bottle of spirits.” 

The habits of star-fishes are peculiar and 
well known. They move by creeping along 
mud or rock, and the particular group to 
which the specimens obtained were found to. 
belong, move only by spine-covered arms 
attached to a stony framework, and are thus’ 
by their mere weight quite precluded from 
rising at will through the water. Independ- 
ently of the fact that they were mixed up 
with the bottom mud, adhering to the low- 
est end of the sounding-line, their habits 
and construction are such as to indicate the 
place of their abode. 

But the mud with which these animals 
were found and the contents of their stom- 
achs agreed so well together, as to render it 
absolutely certain that no error could arise 
on this score, for it was clear that they had 
lived where they were found. No less than 
ninety-five per cent of the mud consisted of 
shelly cases of very small animals, precisely 
similar to those which had previously been 
found to cover the Atlantic sea bottom in 
almost every place where the bottom had 
been reached, whether in the previous expe- 
ditions of the Arctic or the Cyclops, or in 
the other soundings of the Bulldog. The 
star-fishes had clearly fed on these little an- 
imals, and thus belonged to the same con- 
dition of existence. If it were necessary to 
bring further evidence to prove that the two 
groups of animals inhabited the deep water, 
and lived at the bottom, we might refer to 
the discovery made also by Dr. Wallich, of 
the presence of tubes made by worms out of 





which they were brought in contact, and, 
when it began to move, allowed themselves 
to be lifted up towards the surface, adhering 
the more firmly as they were removed far- 
ther and farther from theirhome. Dr. Wal- 
lich informs us that, “on reaching the sur- 
face, and for upwards of a quarter of an 

* As an instance of this poor we may men- 
tion that, in one of the soundings taken by Captain 
Dayman in the Cyclops, “ the tar was forced out of 
the rope in an extraordinary manner, several of the 
splices started, and the rope was much stretched; ” 
the latter, no doubt, in consequence of the enor- 


mous strain on the upper part of the line at the 
first effort to haul in the line. 
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the fine sand and broken fragments of shells 
amongst which they live, and the fact that 
other wormlike animals had pierced holes 
jn similar small shells obtained at the same 
time from the same mud. 

The animals inhabiting the minute shells 
here alluded to, are very widely spread in all 
seas, and, as it now appears, at all depths. 
They belong to some of the lowest and sim- 
plest forms of organized life, and, though com- 
plex, are so rather by an infinite repetition of 
similar parts than by any grouping together 
of organs having different uses. Thus, al- 
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though what is called a shell of these crea- 
tures seems to be built up of many distinct 
chambers, and thus resembles the nautilus— 
one of the most highly organized of the soft 
and boneless animals—the so-called cham- 
bered shell, varying greatly in size, is merely 
a grouped habitation of tens, hundreds, or 
thousands of individuals multiplied according 
to circumstances. This kind of life is more 
like that of a plant than an animal, and forms 
a curious transition from the vegetable to the 
animal kingdom. 

Nor must it be supposed that any local or 
accidental drift of a submarine current can 
have brought the star-fishes from neighboring 
shallow waters, in which they usually live, to 
these great depths. Independently of the 
living and lively state in which they came to 
the surface, the mere fact of their distance 
from land or shoal water is sufficient to de- 
cide this question. The spot where they were 
found is five hundred miles from Cape Fare- 
well, the southern extremity of Greenland, 
and two hundred and fifty miles from the 
nearest point of Iceland. The soundings show 
that there is deep water all around. 

We now, therefore, know something of the 
bottom of blue water, and of the objects that 
would there be presented could we descend in 
diving-bells, enduring the increased pressure 
of some thousands of feet of water over our 
heads, as well as we can adapt ourselves to 
the diminished pressure of the air when we 
ascend in a balloon or climb lofty mountains. 
Let us briefly survey these newly discovered 
fields due to recent research. 

The North Atlantic Ocean covers and con- 
eeals a vast depression on the earth’s sur- 
face—an area of several millions of square 
miles. The lower portions of this space are 
at least six miles below the general level of 
the ocean, while the general depth varies 
between ten and twenty thousand feet. On 
the whole, the depth seems to increase by 
steplike and sudden depressions, conducting 
to broad terraces, on one of which terraces, 
between ten and fifteen thousand feet be- 
low the water level, repose some fifteen hun- 
dred miles of disabled telegraph cable, which 
for a short time formed a connecting link be- 
tween England and America. 

This great depression does not seem to par- 
take of the nature of an inverted mountain 
ghain, or to correspond strictly with any con- 


dition of that part of the earth’s surface ex- 
posed toair. Itis, rather, a gigantic repetition 
of the converse of what is called by geograph- 
ers table-land, in which, as in Spain, the land 
rises suddenly from near the coast by abrupt 
and lofty elevations, each representing a wall 
when looked at from without, and each in 
succession conducted only to a level plain or 
plateau, which ranges for hundreds of miles, 
and then terminates at the foot of another 
similar wall or step. In the Atlantic the 
steps are downwards instead of upwards. 
Two hundred miles to the west, beyond the 
last European land, is the first of such steps, 
and it drops nearly seven thousand feet in a 
few miles. This step extends across nearly 
to the American shore, where is the corre- 
sponding step upwards. South of this great 
plateau is another step downwards, also 
amounting to several thousand feet; and then 
again a third, leading down to the lowest 
depths, from which little has yet been obtained 
beyond the certitude of the vast profundity. 

Spread evenly over many thousands of 
square miles of the vast floor or terrace first 
described, is a stiff mud, made up of minute 
shells, which we now know must include the 
débris of innumerable animals who have 
permanently resided there, including among 
them representatives of various natural tribes. 
There are star-fishes, some of which have been 
seen alive by human eyes, and smail micro- 
scopic animals hardly to be distinguished 
from those inhabiting water of moderate depth, 
and there also are industrious worms casing 
themselves in cast-off habitations, as they do 
nearer the air; there are, in all probability, 
small crustaceans-; and, lastly, but of greater 
real interest to us than all these, there are 
little representatives of the ship-worm, boring 
holes not as large as that which would be 
made by the finest needle, but by such holes 
giving admission to external influences which 
would be in the highest degree injurious 
when the interior reached was a metalic wire 
and the substance bored through a coating of 
gutta-percha intended to preserve the wire 
from such contact as would destroy electrical 
insulation. In this creature, which no one 
has yet seen, and whose work is only recog- 
nized on careful microscopic examination, but 
whose effect might be felt at a distance of 
thousands of miles from the seat of injury, is 





an enemy more dangerous, and causing a dif- 
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ficulty more serious, than any that has yet 
presented itself, as tending to interfere with 
the permanent preservation of a submarine 
telegraph cable laid across the bottom of the 
Atlantic. The small boring worm reaches to 
all known depths, and although at present it 
may not have eaten into guttapercha, who can 
say how soon the taste may arise which would 
so seriously interfere with our human contriv- 
ances for instantaneous communication ? 

But though a large part of the Atlantic 
floor is certainly covered with this curious 
mud, it must not be supposed that there are no 
intervals of naked, jagged rock. Such inter- 
vals certainly occur near the edges of the vast 
broken walls that separate one terrace from 
another. There must be bold cliffs in those 
breadths of a few miles within which the 
depth changes so rapidly. Could we sce 
them laid bare, they would no doubt astonish 
us as much by their grandeur and pictur- 
esqueness as they do now by the knowledge of 
their abruptness and magnitude. Off the 


coast of Ireland, there is a fall of seventy- 
two hundred feet within a distance of ten 
miles, while on the east coast of Green- 
land, as we learn by the soundings recently 


taken by Captain M’Clintock, in the Bull- 
dog, there is a fall of thirty-five hundred 
feet within three and a half miles, a steep- 
ness not equalled in any mountain chain 
of considerable magnitude on any part of the 
land. No doubt there are also numerous 
deep valleys and fiords, and sudden peaked 
elevations, even on those bottoms that have 
been described as covered by uniform sheets 
of mud, and much yet remains to be learned 
before we can satisfactorily mark in a map, 
or by a model, the whole of this ocean floor. 
Of the general conclusion, however, there is 
hardly a doubt, as the soundings already se- 
cured were made near enough to each other 
to answer this purpose. 

The inhabitants of blue water do not 
often include those finny tribes which we 
most of us are in the habit of regarding as 
belonging especially to the ocean. Fishes 
are not, on the whole, very abundant in the 
sea except where the water is only moder- 
ately deep, for they depend for their food on 
the vicinity of banks and shoals rarely met 
with many hundred miles from land. The 
whales, of all kinds, traverse with enormous 
rapidity the open water; and sharks, and 
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other voracious fishes, often follow ships for 
a long time, for the chance of what is thrown 
overboard. But these are not really the im- 
portant kinds, at least if number and variety 
can give importance. When the weather is 
fair, and the wind not tending to storm, 
there is in the blue water a vast profusion 
of animal life other than fishes. On such 
occasions countless multitudes of animated 
beings float near the surface, so that the wa- 
ter may be said to be alive with them. Such 
animals not only prey one upon another, 
but multitudes of them also serve as food 
for the largest whales. These creatures are 
almost as unfamiliar to the navigator as they 
are to the general public ; and although ex- 
ceedingly curious, and often wonderfully 
beautiful in form and color, they can still be 
described only in the language of natural 
history. 

In all seas, but especially those near the 
poles of the earth, and most especially near 
the Antarctic Circle, there is a form of vege- 
tation which, in minuteness and in the mar- 
vellously rapid multiplication of the indi- 
vidual, is the counterpart and rival of the 
small animals already described. The most 
that the eye can discern of these forms of 
life is a brown stain occasionally noticed on 
the ice ; and yet we are told by Dr. Hooker 
that there is one deposit alone of the micro- 
scopic valves of flint secreted by these meas- 
uring four hundred miles in length and one 
hundred and twenty miles in breadth, and 
of great and increasing thickness. It is, 
however, beyond a doubt, that all large and 
prominent life abounds much more, and is 
more varied and familiar, in the narrow in- 
terval where the ocean has less than a hun- 
dred fathoms of depth, than in open water ; 
and the life that there exists is more useful 
to us both for food and economic purposes. 

The animals that belong to the deep sea 
absent themselves entirely in rough weather, 
and are scarcely seen, even in the fine inter- 
vals, during inclement seasons. With re- 
gard to the past summer, we learn from Dr. 
Wallich, that during his whole cruise, in wa- 
ters often crowded with animal existence, 
there was an almost entire absence of any life. 
What, we may ask, becomes of the animals 
thus disappearing? No one can yet tell 
whether they are capable of inhabiting 
deeper water, whether they can migrate te 
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other and calmer seas, or whether they 
really do not become developed under cir- 
cumstances so unfavorable for them. 

Blue water, then, is a kingdom of its own. 
It has its own peculiarities and characteris- 
tics, even at the surface; it covers depths 
only lately plumbed by maa, but now known 
to be limited. Although its depth is cer- 
tainly very great, it reposes on a solid 
and permanent floor, constantly receiving 
additions by the deposit of fresh material ; 
it contains and nourishes inhabitants even 
in its most remote recesses, and these in- 
habitants are very closely allied to others 
that are tolerably well known—at least, to 
naturalists. In blue water, the wave rises 
to its greatest height, lashed by the furious 
winds that pass over the surface; but the 
great depths are undisturbed, and heave or 
sink with the tide, without reference to the 
storm. Such water is affected by surface 
and deep currents, equalizing and mingling 
the temperature and contents of the polar 
and equatorial seas. It is the pathway, but 
not the habitation, of the larger fishes and 
the whales ; and, probably, the uniform tem- 
perature of water at great depths enables 
certain forms of life to be conveyed across 
the equator, and others beneath the ice, from 
one side to another of the polar seas. We 
have already spoken of the intensity and 
beauty of the color, and the general purity 
of appearance of such water, and we now 
see that it differs from shallower water in 
other matters equally essential. 

Researches in blue water are not mere 
matters of fanciful inquiry. It is only by 
such means that we can learn the particulars 
of that solid floor on which our telegraph 
cables must be laid; and unless we know 
the depth, the places where the depth sud- 
denly alters, the nature of the rock, and the 
chances of injury, a great and unnecessary 
risk is incurred in placing the cable; andit 
has to be deposited blindly, in ignorance of 
many great dangers that might be avoided. * 
Unless, also, we know the bed in which the 
greater part of it will have to repose, the ma- 

* It seems to be admitted that of nine thousand 
miles of submarine cable that had been laid, only 
three thousand were in actual operation at the 
close of the last year (1860). No doubt many other 
causes besides ignorance of the nature of the ocean 
floor have contributed to this very serious amount 
of failure but it is certain that amore accirate 


knowledge of the facts learnt by soundings would 
have saved a large part of the loss. 
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terial of which it is composed, the chance of 
its being shifted by currents, or covered by 
fresh accumulations deposited on it by drift 
or otherwise, other not less considerable 
risks are incurred of future injury. And, 
lastly, unless we know something of the in- 
habitants, and their power and will to do 
mischief, the exact construction of the cable 
cannot be properly decided on, nor should 
the work of laying it be commenced. There 
are, as we have shown, few real difficulties 
now in learning the depth, the form, the 
temperature, and the nature of the animals 
at the bottom of any part of theocean. We 
have already obtained this information for a 
part of the Atlantic, and in a similar way we 
may learn the corresponding particulars of 
other oceans. But we are not to assume that 
these are always identical. On the contrary, 
there is good reason to suppose that most of 
those conditions of life which have attracted 
attention and excited interest in regard to 
the Atlantic floor between Europe and North 
America, may be altogether dependent on 
local causes, of which the Gulf Stream and 
the Arctic current are doubtless among the 
most influential. In other parts of the At- 
lantic, uninfluenced by these causes, it may 
be that the mud is absent, or replaced by 
material of different kind, that the depth is 
far more variable, that the bottom is more 
irregular and broken, that there are more 
and deeper fiords, more hills rising above the 
general level, and fewer advantages for re- 
ceiving and retaining the cables. On the 
other hand, it is to be feared, that the boring 
animal, if present in one place, is not likely 
to be absent in another. 

At any rate, it will be clear that researches 
into deep water must henceforth become a 
department of marine surveying, and that 
the natural history of the animals of the sea- 
bottom requires to be recorded, as well as 
the particulars of the depth and the nature 
of the rocky or muddy bottom. Every series 
of researches yet made in reference to this 
subject tends to show the importance and 
paramount necessity of combining with the 
more directly practical investigations such 
inquiries into pure natural history as may be 
suggested by the occasion, for it is certain 
that a sound, practical result is sure to fol- 
low from labors so conducted. There can 
hardly be a more striking proof of the value 
of these inquiries than the instance given 
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above of the train of inevitable results fol- 
lowing from the discoveries already made. 
A minute orifice in a small object, only 
known to be a shell under the influence of a 
high magnifying power, involves the presence 
of a group of animals, of peculiar and well- 
known habits, preying on those inhabiting 
the shell. If one such representative of a 
group exists, why not others? — and why 
should not some of them, in time, eat into 
the vegetable substance hitherto made use of 
for insulating a wire? Who can say that 


where star-fishes and worms live, there may 
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not be other marine animals, including some 
that might have a more directly injurious 
effect on the materials sunk ? — and who can 
deny that, while doubts remain, and inquiries 
so important are unsolved, it would be un- 
wise and improvident to incur large expenses 
which may only @nd in repetition of disap- 
pointment ? Since, however, there are ready 
means of obtaining information, we may well 
hope that before long additional light will 
be thrown on the inhabitants of the deep, 
and on the condition and peculiarities of their 
abode at the bottom of blue water. 





Rev. SourHern Captains, ETC.—We are 
indebted to the Presbyterian Herald, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., almost the only one of our Southern 
exchanges that now reaches us, for the subjoined 
items clipped from its Southern contemporaries. 
They present a strange commingling of titles :— 


“ The Sacrament of the Lord’s supper was ad- 
ministered to the Christian professors of the reg- 
iment. The services were conducted by Rev. 
Capt. Miller, assisted by several other clergy- 
men. The thought that it would probably be 
the last time in which some would participate in 
the ordinance, and that before another opportu- 
nity occurs they might be on the field of battle, 
affected every mind, and gave great tenderness 
to the meeting.” 


Another paper announces that Brigadier Gen. 
R_ Rey. Bishop Polk will take command of the 
fcvces on the lower Mississippi. Another one 
states that the Rev. Capt. Dr. Dabney (of the 
Union Theological Seminary, of Virginia), 
chaplain of Col. Withers’ regiment, on the 13th 
of June preached a sermon to the Southern 
army “ which Samuel Davies, in the times which 
tried men’s souls could not have excelled in melt- 
ing pathos, withering sarcasm, and impassioned 
oratory.”’ 

Drs. Hoge, Joseph C. Stiles, and J. D. Mitch- 
ell, of Richmond, and J. H. Bocock, Presbyte- 
rian ministers, are all serving as chaplains in 
the army, and the pastor of one of the Episco- 
pal churches in that city, is both captain and 
chaplain. Col. Hill, who commanded the North 
Carolina troops at the battle of Great Bethel, is 
an elder of the Presbyterian Church, and has 
taken an active part in the General Assembly on 
several occasions. He is the author of two re- 
ligious volumes, published in Philadelphia, “ The 
Sermon on the Mount,” and “ The Crucifixion 
of Christ,” which have had a great circulation. 
He drills his regiment and then preaches to them. 
—Evangelist. 





An AbsuRDITY In THE Law.—One of the 
magistrates of Marlborough Street tells us that— 


“A dog might bite any person once or twice 
without there being any remedy against the 
owner.” 


In cases of hydrophobia, we should think that 
being bitten once would be more than sufficient, 
and we doubt ir even then the poor unfortunate 
calf, so lacerated, would have much of a remedy 
against the owner. Mr. Tyrwhitt calls it an 
absurdity in the law, and— 


“ He couldn’t tell how it had its rise, but cer- 
tain it is that, through some pedantic rules, it is 
necessary to show that the dog in such a case 
was of known ferocious habits.” 


Such law we call only worthy of Dogberry. A 
man is answerable for any damage done by his 
servant, by his horse, or his pig, or (to speak 
like an Irishman) any other member of his fam- 
ily; and why not then for his dog? Does this 
legal indulgence extend to all dogs ? How would 
it affect the dog Tear’em? Might he bite any 
one once or twice without there being any rem- 
edy against the constituency that owns him, or 
would he be excluded from that canine privi- 
lege, inasmuch as it would be easy to show that 
he was a dog of ‘‘ known ferocious habits.” In 
the mean time, it is very comfortable to know, 
especially as the dog-days are fast approaching, 
that any dog might bite you, or your child (and 
the naked chubby legs of children must be very 
tempting to many a hungry dog), and-you would 
not have a leg to stand uponin court, unless you 
could duly show that there was a big dental in- 
cision in each of them. Perhaps your best chance 
of relief would be to appeal to the “‘ Society for 
the Protection against Cruelty to Animals.” 
Your claim would, of course, be under the head 
of “ Calves.” —Punch. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
LYELL AND TENNYSON. 

WE once heard it said by an enthusiastic 
amateur well versed in the wonders of geol- 
ogy, that it was a pity Lyell had not trained 
himself for a poet, and that, had the “ Prin- 
ciples of Geology,” as: developed by Lyell, 
been known in Milton’s day, our great epic 
poet would have produced something far 
grander than his account of the creation of 
the world given in the seventh book of Par- 
adise Lost a geological paraphrase, per- 
haps, of the Mosaic cosmogony, after the 
manner of Hugh Miller’s or Dr. Hitchcock’s 
latest versions of the so-called “ reconcilia- 
tion ” done into sounding blank verse. We 
can well fancy the effect on the popular mind 
that might have been produced by poetical 
inspiration such as this, considering the ever- 
shifting ground that, in the progress of dis- 
covery, theological geologists are obliged to 
assume ; and considering also, that hadMil- 
ton known or cared any thing about strati- 
graphical succession, he would have been the 
last man to commit the atrocious literary 
blunder of turning popular science into easy 
verse. Geology, chemical affinities, and the 
loves of the flowers, will none of them suf- 
fer it; and there is more poetry in Babbing- 
ton’s Manual of British Botany, than in Dar- 
win’s Botanic Garden. Even Hugh Miller’s 
vein of vigorous Scottish thought is apt to 
pall on the sober-minded reader, and were 
Lyell, in a fit of poetic inspiration or insan- 
ity, in his next editions, to turn his Princi- 
ples or Elements of Geology into Miltonic 
verse, there can be little doubt that the most 
flowery geologist would find it heavier read- 
ing than Paradise Regained to a girl of six- 
teen fresh from Lalla Rookh. 

The experiment is easily made, although 
sir Charles is probably not aware how nearly 
ais harmonious prose approaches in struc- 
ture to good blank verse. Like Davy, while 
writing prose, he unawares, in modulation 
at least, almost writes in a poetical form ; 
for, with occasional transposition, omission, 
or addition of a word, or the docking of a 
syllable, we shall find the opening chapter of 
the Elements leading easily off in flowing dec- 
asyllable lines as follows :— 


“Of what materials is the earth composed, 
And in what manner are these things arranged ? 
These are the first inquiries which engage 


| Its name from ge, the earth, and logos, word. 

| All inexperienced, we might have supposed 

That such investigation would relate 
Exclusive to the mineral domain, 

And to the various rocks, the soils, and metals, 

Which rest upon the surface of the earth, 

Or lie concealed within its stony depths. 

Bat, in pursuing such research, we soon 

Find ourselves led to think about the changes 

That erst the ancient earth has undergone, 

Both on its surface and interior ; 

And all the causes which gave rise to these ; 

And what is less expected and more strange, 

We soon become engaged in deep research 

Into the history of the living world, 

And all the tribes of animals and plants, 





Which, in the different periods of the Past, 

Inhabited the globe.” * 

Further on, were a manual written in this 
fashion, we might have the “ tabular view of 
the fossiliferous strata” given in the style of 
Homer’s catalogue of ships, and the lists of 
fossils delivered like the enumeration of Mil- 
ton’s Devils :— 

“ Micraster cor-anguinum, Baculites, 
Scaphites and Turrilites and Ammonites, 
Siphonia pyriformis, Ptychodus, 

Hamités spiniger and Nautilus, 
And all the host of Oysters.” 


And, as mere lists of fossils are necessa- 








rily both numerous and dreary, lest they 
should be too heavy for general digestion, 
these weighty matters might, in due place, 
be relieved after the modern fashion by an 
occasional lyrical measure, an example of 
which we give for a chapter on that impor- 
tant subject, the “ Coal-measures : ”— 


“In the lapse of ages run, 
Periods of primeval earth, 
Where are all the Mammals gone, 
Growth of Palxozoic birth 4 
Cambrian grit, Silurian shale, 
Slate of Devon, tell the tale. 


“Beds of Coal, where murky moil, 
Bares the under-fire-clay blue ; 
Once a stiff tenacious soil, 

Where the Sigillaria grew ; 
Monkeys with prchensile tails, 
Surely leaped above these shales, 


“ Swinging in the branches tall ; 
Where tree-ferns and Walchias wave, 
Quadrumana great and small, 

Mast have found a monkey’s grave ; 
Buried in the muddy slime, 
Of the Deltas of the time. 


‘But, alas! no pit reveals 
Vertebra, or other bone ; 
Even pouched Marsupials, 
Rife in jaw-bones, t there are none, 


* Elements of Geology. Fifth Edition. Chap. 


ss 





Geology, a science which derives 
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7 As geologists are aware, the balance of evi- 
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Hopefal Faith! a later date 
Yet shall see them ;—watch and wait.” 
Let Mr. Murray think of this, if—which 

seems improbable—prose editions of Lyell 
should ever hang heavy on his shelves ; and 
letting Lyell reap the fame, we ourselves 
might perhaps be induced to undertake the 
manual labor :— 


“Hammering and clinking, chattering stony 


names 
Of shale and hornblende, rag and trap and 


tuff, 
Amygdaloid and trachyte.”” 


It is not, however, to be supposed from the 
above lyrical specimen that we wish to in- 
sinuate that the first theoretical geologist in 
the world positively holds an opinion so un- 
orthodox in geology as that mammals existed 
in all known geological time—more espe- 
cially since Darwin’s great work may now 
have modified some of the leanings in that 
direction that mark his earlier writings. 
For, unlike some of his more conservative 
contemporaries, Lyell does not come lagging 
up behind after all the world has left them. 
On the contrary, he is eminently progressive, 
and in the struggle of opinion, more than 
any other geologist, he both modifies old and 
develops new views by a process of natural 
selection so judicious and powerful, that the 
monads from whence they sprung pass by 
long and easy stages, into whales and ele- 


phants; and the fathers of the monads—if 


a monad has a father—often find themselves 
deservedly buried and lost forever among the 
piles of transitional strata. 

But to return to the poetry of science. 
Even if, enamored of our specimen para- 
graphs, the public were to call for, and Mur- 
ray were to respond and publish a poetical 
manual, it would be unsafe to calculate on 
its popularity as being a new idea and the 
first attempt of the kind. Witness Werneria, 
or Short Characters of Earths, etc., by Terre 
Filius, published in 1805, and long since 
passed into the limbo of other antiquated 
manuals, in which the author seriously de- 
scribes all the common minerals of the day 
in uneasy verse, “ that it may assist the rec- 
ollection, and serve as an artificial memory 
for the several characters of the substances.” 
Accordingly, in his introduction, he starts 
dence tends to prove that the Marsupial mammals 


fossilized in the Qolitic rocks consisted of lower- 
jaw-bones alone, nothing else being found of them. 
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away as follows, and we vouch for the faith- 
fulness of the transcript, barring the trans- 
position of a single word in a line that limped 
so abominably that neither the mind’s eye 
nor ear could tolerate it :— 


“ All earths are known for brittle, and for fixed, 
And sparingly in water soluble ; 
Deprived of taste, and smell, communicate 
To glass no tinge, and to metallic form 
Are inconvertible; and bulk for bulk 
Exceed not water more than five to one. 
Than others some more perfect are, and hence 
The terms of saline and insipid come. 
By nature all are white, and solvent all 
In one and t’other acid, nor can e’en 
Prussiate of lime or potash e’er thrown down 
These once dissolved, like all the metal-tribe, 
Save platinum alone. The purer earths 
At present known are, Silex, Alumine, 
Lime and Magnesia, baryte, strontian, 
Adamantine, jargon.” 


There is no doubt that, after all, in this 
last word lies the sum of the whole matter 
of the popular connection of science with 
poetry. For, although the commoner sort 
of devourers of flowery literature of a higher 
grade than the above may think otherwise, 
most sound working men of science, and all 
true poets, will agree that in general the 
poetry of science so-called is little better 
than mere wordy inflation—platitudes about 
the inconceivable magnitude and distances 
of the fixed stars, the velocity of light, the 
immeasurable length of geological periods, 
the great pre-Adamite monsters, the oft- 
repeated wreck and ruin of the old world, 
and the harmony of things in general—all, 
even when tolerably well stated, far less im- 
pressive both to the sober judgment and the 
fervid imagination, than the plainest state- 
ments in homely English in a sound scien- 
tific treatise. Flowers are not honey, nor 
is coal mineral oil, although honey is ex- 
tracted from the first, and paraffine from 
the other; and neither is science poetry, as 
Dick’s Christian Philosopher, the Philo- 
‘sophical Transactions, and Morris’ Cata- 
logue of British Fossils can testify. 

One poet—the greatest of his time—has, 
however, dared to make free use of science 
in his verse, not by full-blown bombastic 
descriptions of “the wonders of nature,” 
but because, in addition to a high con- 
structive power, an imagination powerful 
and tender, a perfect ear, and a thorough 
command of language, his mind is so fully 
imbued with true scientific feeling, that in 
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his loftiest and gravest themes he often turns 
to it by instinct for comparison and for illus- 
tration. Or, again, from the fulness of actual 
and accurate knowledge in a few perfect lines 
he gives the whole pith of a well-digested 
theory—or, not unfrequently, of those sol- 
emn arguments that, based upon the ever- 
increasing development of natural science, 
so perplex the minds of many thoughtful 
men, when, among other things, they re- 
member that pain and death have been the 
heritage of all created beings from the earli- 
est epochs of known geological time down 
to the present day. For man in his external 
relations to the world is subject to a very 
ancient law, that vexes and will ever vex 
the souls of philosophers, who strive in ex- 
isting nature to prove the idea of perfect 
benevolence alone :— 


“ Are God and nature then at strife 
That nature lends such evil dreams 2?” 


To this every one who believes in omnipo- 
tence must necessarily answer “no,” and‘ 
then confess his ignorance. 


“Behold, we know not any thing, 
I can but trust that good shall fall 

At last—far off—at last, to all 

And every winter turn to spring. 


“So runs my dream: but what am I? 
An infant erying in the night : 
An infant crying for the light : 
And with no language but a cry.” 


Does, then, all our prying “ thro’ life and 
death, thro’ good and ill,” teach nothing 
beyond this—that ‘There’s something in 
the world amiss,” involved in such hopeless 
confusion that all we do and all we learn 
bring us no nearer to any solution of the 
mystery of why things are so arranged that 
animals of every grade must live, suffer, and 
die? Again, we ponder :— 


“ Are God and nature then at strife, 
That nature lends such evil dreams ? 
So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.. 
* * 


* * 
“So careful of the ‘ype but, no, 
From scarpéd cliff and quarried stone, 


She cries, ‘a thousand types are gone: 
I care for nothing, all shall go. 


“* Thou makest thine appeal to me : 
I bring to life, I bring to death: 
The spirit does but mean the breath : 


I know no more.’ 
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| Man, her last work, who seemed so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who rolled the psalm to wintry skies, 

Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 


“Who trusted God was love indeed, 
And love creation’s final Jaw— 
Tho’ nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against his creed— 


“Who loved, who suffered countless ills, 
Who battled for the true, the just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or sealed within the iron hills ? 
* * * * 
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* 
““O life as futile, then, as frail ! 
Oh, for thy voice to soothe and bless ! 
What hope of answer or redress ? 

Behind the veil, behind the veil.” 

It requires an educated person, well versed 
in geological theory, thoroughly to realize 
the meaning of these lines, and of many 
others scattered through Tennyson’s poetry, 
especially in In Memoriam. The words 
must be pondered well before their full in- 
ner significance is seen. In plain prose, the 
mournful music of these half-doubting, half- 
despairing lines seems to say—since terror 
and death have ever been the heritage of 
created beings, and since species, genera, 
and whole orders: of life have in old times 
passed away in long succession, leaving only 
their traces in the rocks—and since man, 
“in intellect so like a God,” is yet like 
other animals subject to all these sorrows 
and accidents of death for reasons to him 
unfathomable—what can he expect, but that 
his doom shall be like theirs? What but 
that, as with extinct creations, so in the 
distant epochs to come, the only relics of 


his past existence shall have no higher fate 


than to be entombed in sediments drawn 
from the destruction of those hills that minor 
poets have fondly termed everlasting—sedi- 
ments now being “sowed” in existing seas 
and forming “ the dust of continents to be.” 
“ There rolls the deep where grew the tree, 

O earth, what changes hast thou seen ! 


There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


“ The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mists, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they change themselves and go.” 
No one could have written the foregoing 
lines who was not deeply impressed and 
perfectly conversant with the geological 
theory of denudation, and with those great 





And he, shall he, 





terrestrial changes so familiar to geologists, 
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which, through ages that to our finite sense 
look like a large section of eternity, evince 
the vast alternating mutations of sea and 
land; but to the unlearned reader they fall 
dead upon the ear, or seem to be sounding 
words alone. Compared with the lapse of 
unknown time since the passage of the older 
geological periods, the towering Alps, that 
seem and are so venerable, form but a 
mountain range of yesterday, for both the 
Alps and the Jura rose from the deep after 
the earlier tertiary epochs had passed away. 
If, then, it be true that man, subject to all 
terrestrial accidents, is often buried in the 
“dust” of seas that from all analogy must 
form the continents of a phase of the com- 
ing world, what, in a physical sense, remains 
for him but the mournful expectation that 
his bones should forever— 


“Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or sealed within the iron hills ?”’ 
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And if this indeed be the end of all his per- 
plexities, well may the despairing cry be 
raised,— 


‘* What hope of answer or redress 4 
Behind the veil, behind the veil.” 


What hope but this,— 


‘*T see in part 
That all, as in some piece of art, 
Is toil co-operant to an end ;” 


and then, with some, both of the more timid 
and the bolder thinkers,— 


“Tf e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 
We heard a voice, ‘ Believe no more,’” 


we may still “‘ faintly trust the larger hope ;” 
or, waxing stronger, trustin full—  — 


“That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 





When God hath made the pile complete.” 





Tue Times has called attention to the step 
just taken to strengthen our military force in 
Canada, in view of the critical situation of affairs 
on the American continent. The objections to 
the measure are reasonably stated, and are such 
as must strike every one acquainted with the 
country. Every day the chances of our being 
entangled in the conflict become greater, and 
are now painfully felt by observing politicians. 
It is in vain that we have, in our anxiety to keep 
out of it, manifested sympathy with the strong- 
est side ; and thus, in a moral point of view, al- 
ready compromised our neutrality. All who 
look beyond the present age must regard the dis- 
ruption of the American Union as a deliverance 
for mankind. The possession of such vast 
power by an arrogant, besotted, irritable, and 
quarrelsome mob, who overrule all the intellect 
and worth of America, would, in a few genera- 
tions, have become a universal peril. On what 
ground an event which divides the power and 
removes the danger, could be made the subject 
of lamentation by the press and public men of 
England, we are at a loss to understand. But 
Opposite parties have agreed in bemoaning the 
disruption, and gone out of their way to decry 
the South, and magnify the North. To 
strengthen the North, a proclamation forbade 
Her Majesty’s subjects to engage in the quarrel, 
the privateers of the South have been denied the 
shelter of our ports, and we have made a pro- 
posal to President Lincoln to declare privateer- 
ing piracy. Yet the North has been irritated, 
instead of soothed, by our attitude, and accord- 


ing to the last accounts the feeling against us 
had risen to afrenzy. Undersuch an influence 
an irritable naval officer of the stars and stripes 
may at any moment plunge the two countries 
in a war. 

The aspect of affairs would, if we were dealing 
with an ordinary neighbor, render the step taken 
by the Government an imperative duty ; but, as 
matters stand, it is one of doubtful wisdom. 
Canada can only be held with the help of the 
population, which is not, indeed, very united, as 
the French are sighing for their old rulers, but 
all would rise against a Yankee invasion. ‘The 
addition made to the regular force can afford 
little real protection, and the Northerners will 
mect our soldiers with the dollar rather than the 
bayonet. Emissaries have already been among 
the troops, tempting them to desert; and we 
fear, with our contemporary, that to the men 
now sent out, strong temptations will be offered 
to induce them to swell the ranks of the Federal 
army. A blockade of New York would soon 
bring our cousins to reason, if they gave us any 
trouble in Canada; and what regiments can be 
spared from England had better be dispatched 
to the Mediterranean. There all our garrisons 
are at the lowest ebb, and, in the present state of 
Europe, may well claim every attention. Hostili- 
ties with the United States, when they are 
unhappily.no longer avoidable, should on our 
part be confined to the sea. While our flag is 
triumphant on the.ocean, Canada, if true to us 
| and herself, can take no harm,and we need our 
| — elsewhere.—United Service Magazine for 

uly. 
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From The Spectator. 
‘THE LATE SULTAN. 

THE death of Abdul Medjid, thirty-first of 
his house, will profoundly affect all politics 
in the East. The deceased sovereign be- 
longed to a class of rulers wholly unknown 
in Europe, and not common even among the 
dynasties of Asia, and the English theory of 
his character requires some modifications. 
Abdul Medjid inherited some of the quali- 
ties of his father, the fierce Sultan, who, 
when his Janissaries first revolted, flung out 
the head of his uncle and rival, strode for- 
ward among the rebels, the last survivor of 
the sacred race, and vowed, as the Janissa- 
ries shrank back in horror at the danger 
which menaced the house of Othman, that 
his life or theirs should atone for the insult 
he had endured. Rebellion was over until 
his sons were born, and for years the in- 
flexible Asiatic matured the means which 
were to secure the purpose of his life. The 
opportunity at last arrived, and in three days 
the military caste of Turkey and the military 
power of the Turkish Empire were brought 
toan end together. His son, called to the 
throne at sixteen, gave himself up to those 
attractions of the seraglio which in all ages 
have broken up the porphyrogeniti of the 
East. Enfeebled in energy, and worn out in 
constitution, a slave to the caprices of his 
women, and addicted to drink, Abdul Med- 
jid still retained his belief in his father’s 
policy and his father’s iron will. He would 
be emperor of Turkey, and not simply of 
Turks, and those who knew him best believed 
that he would, had it been possible, have re- 
duced all classes to a quiet but equal sub- 
mission to the throne. He was probably the 
one Mussulman in his dominions to whom 
the frank equality of the races which inhabit 
it appeared an endurable result. For the 
rest, his single political purpose was to main- 
tain his personal power, the one point on 
which the higher side of his character was 
ever displayed. No matter what emergency 
might menace, or what pressure Europe 
might exercise, the Sultan was absolute, al- 
ways evaded the clause which might have 
restricted his authority. Aided by the rev- 
erence of all true Mussulmans for the heir 
of the Khalifate, he succeeded, and amidst 
all the reforms he sanctioned, not one af- 


fected the power of the Sultan. To the day | 
of his last seizure, a word from his mouth | 














could overthrow a ministry, a whisper act as 
a sentence of death, a wish extract the last 
piastre from an exhausted treasury. The 
foreign ministers called him vacillating, and 
as he bent upon every point but one, the 
censure was not ill deserved. Once only did 
he reject the combined requisition of Europe, 
and it was when advised—distantly and re- 
spectfully, it is true, but still advised — to 
place some restraint on the expenditure of 
his house; once only did he break into a 
sharp menace against an English ambassa- 
dor, and it was when an accidental rencontre 
between Sir Henry Bulwer and the heir to 
the throne seemed to his jealous mind to 
menace an attack on hissupremacy. That 
Abdul Aziz was not seized with cholera that 
night was owing to the frank explanation 
of his gisitor. This weakness, however, 
never affected the Sultanut, and a sovereign 
who in a civilized state would probably have 
subsided into a “ social influence,” or died 
chief pageant of a constitution, bequeathed 
to his successor a personal sway greater than 
his far abler father had ever acquired. It was 
maintained by incessant changes, by alterna- 
tions of favor which made the seraglio one 
scene of dangerous intrigue, by the incessant 
elevation of men sorely dependent on his 
favor, and by the slow pulverization of all 
authority external to his own. The nobles 
are gone, the pashas are as powerless as the 
peasants, the ulema as impotent as pashas, 
and in all that magnificent empire but two 
powers survive—-the Sultan and the Ambas- 
sadors at his Court. 

His successor, a brother named Abdul Aziz, 
is said to be a man of somewhat similar char- 
acter, but with widely different ideas. He 
has one great advantage in being past thirty, 
an age after which a Mussulman seldom sur- 
renders himself to the attractions of the ha- 
rem. He has the same inflexible will, but its 
exercise, it is said, will be in the direction of 
the reactionary Turks. It is possible that his 
adherence to this party was only the result of 
the instinctive hostility a Turkish heir to the 
throne must feel to its actual occupant; but 
it is more probable that Abdul Aziz is really 
a Turk, really disposed, so far as in him lies, 
to restore the ascendency of the true believ- 
ers. In this case, the catastrophe so long 
dreaded at Constantinople is assuredly at 
hand. The mere accession of such a man will 
give an impulse to the Mussulman spirit, such 
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as it has not received since the Janissaries| bellion against the Khalif. The accession of 


paid for their “ high church” prejudices with 
their lives. The mere report in Arabia, in 
Asia Minor, and along the Mediterranean 
coasts, that a Sultan has ascended the throne 
who is not a “ Giaour,” will double the peril 
of every Christian life. Such an occurrence 
might, in another age, have preserved for a 
generation the independence of the empire. 
A Sultan who restored the Turks to their 
ascendency, restored the Turkish military 
strength, and punished offenders with Amu- 
rath’s contempt for life, might, like Amurath, 
rebuild the tottering foundations of his throne. 
But Europe will not tolerate a real Sultan, a 
man utterly contemptuous of the West, and 
obeying its orders only in the presence of ac- 
tual force. All a strong man can do is to in- 
crease the Mussulman sense of superiority, and 
with it the danger of outrage upon Cffristians. 
The Orientals have not yet recognized the 
first facts of modern politics. ‘To the Damas- 
cene and the Arab, the people of Bosnia and 
the “old” Turks, everywhere, the Sultan is 
still the lord of the world, deceived, it may be, 
and cajoled by the Christian Powers, but able, 
if he but please, to protect all men of the true 
faith. While Abdul Medjid was on the throne 
they knew that aggression excited the wrath 
not only of Europe but of their own Sultan, 
and the men who would have waded in 


a man after their own heart will remove all 
this restraint. Every Turk in Asia will im- 
agine that in obeying the Koran he obeys 
also the secret wish of the Sultan, and every 
local outburst of Moslem cruelty and pride 
will be fostered by the almost open sympathy 
of the army. The surge of Mussulman feel- 
ing which in 1857 swept over half Asia has 
scarcely yet subsided, and with a strict Mus- 
sulman on the throne the next movement may 
commence in Constantinople itself. Nor will 
a strong Sultan improve the relations between 
Europe and the Porte. In this respect the 
dilemma of Turkey seems almost hopeless. 
Abdul Aziz, a strict Mussulman, .with one 
wife and a habit of economy, may very pos- 
sibly introduce new order into the finances, 
and will certainly dismiss one third of his 
brother’s advisers. But his very strength will 
only increase the chance of a collision with 
the ambassadors. It is the interest of per- 
haps three of the Powers to make Turkey 
strong, but two at least are opposed to her re- 
generation, and all are disinclined to suffer 
the Sultan to be independent. An Asiatic 
diplomatist familiar with Europe might have 
done much to disembarrass Turkey of the in- 
terference which enfeebles without defending 
her, but a Sultan of the old school, as Mus- 
sulman and_as sovereign, can but increase the 





Christian blood with delight shrank from re- 


chance of an early collision with the West. 





THE WAY TO WIN HIM. 


A rast girl fails to catch a lord and master, 

Because some other girls are rather faster. 

And ev’n a fast man fears to take a wife, 

If fast, who’ll be bound fast to him for life. 
—Punch. 





Tue Zovlogical Garden of Acclimation has 
established a trial garden for the open air cul- 
tivation of such plants, sent from all quarters 
of the globe, as may be reasonably expected to 
thrive out of cover. Among others in prosper- 
ous growth are six varieties of the potato, one 


Indian corn ; some mauge-tout peas from Smyrna ; 
a species of South American and another of 
Chinese spinach; a new variety of Chinese cab- 
bage, called the pak-tsai; and calabash cucum- 
bers from Guiana. This garden will soon be 
far enough advanced to furnish amateurs with 
seed of all the above. 


Cuurcn-Rate.—There is one Church-Rate 
we should like to see abolished, and that is the 
shilling one is compelled to give to the pew- 
opener on the Sunday before you are favored 
with a seat. When we think of the many rates 





of the finest having been sent by the Marshal of | We have paid in this way, our virtuous indigna- 
Santa Cruz; a new edible tuber of the sorrel | tion against this system, and our horror of the 
family, called oxalis crenata; string-beans, peas, | €Xtortion, are such that we cannot help exclaim- 


and lentils, from India ; twenty-two varieties of | ing, “ Proh Pew-door !” 


~ 
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From The Saturday Review. 
PROPRIETY. 

THE lady who is suing Major Yelverton 
at Dublin, in order to show that she is mar- 
ried to him, has been the means of making 
the public acquainted with the early history 
of a singular courtship, and with the con- 
tents of some remarkable letters. We do 
not wish to comment on her case; but even 
she, when she looks back, must own that she 
was unguarded, and that a little more rigid 
attention to propriety would have kept her 
out of a very disagreeable scrape. A young 
woman who is ready to write to “ Dearest 
Charles ” on the very slightest provocation, 
and who spent the first night of her ac- 
quaintance with a fascinating captain seated 
on the deck of a steamer by his side, and 
sheltered by the same friendly plaid, may 
not mean the slightest harm in the world, 
but she affronts propriety, and may very 
likely have to pay the penalty. It would be 
absurd to say that a girl venturing on these 
familiarities is in danger of being induced 
to contract a secret marriage before an Irish 
priest. But, nevertheless, she is in some 
danger. The gallant captain, at a moment 
when his military duties prevented him from 
flying to her feet, appears to have good- 
humoredly sent a yachting friend to flirt with 
her, and this is the sort of tribute to their 
character and charms which young ladies 
who forget propriety are apt to receive. 
But it ought to be candidly said that in her 
unmarried days Miss Longworth was only 
doing as a great part of the world did too. 
The fact is, that, there is an amazing deal 
of impropriety in every society, and in Eng- 
lish society as well as every other. That 
generally nothing bad comes of it is due to 
the good principles which English girls are 
taught, and to the protection which society 
throws over young women of the upper 
classes by the mere fact that they are reck- 
oned as ladies. But until a varied experi- 
ence reveals to us what is going on, we can 
hardly form a notion of the numerous in- 
stances in which the limits of strict propriety 
are, however innocently, transgressed. Hun- 
dreds of girls have done queer things in 
their time. The most demure creatures in 
appearance are sometimes the most auda- 
cious, and a quiet, meek maiden is secretly 
wooing a reluctant Corydon or correspond- 
ing with a military idol. We need not 
blame them very much; but when we see 
how strong a tendency there is in the fe- 
male breast to escape from the trammels of 
propriety, and also observe how great a gain 
the observance of propriety is both to the 
individuals and society, we get a new view 
of the reasons why propriety should be 
rigidly insisted on. 





There are few sayings truer than that the 
virtue of woman is the noblest invention of 
man. It is not entirely true, but then no 
sayings are, and it expresses a great deal. 
After all allowance is made for the natural 
delicacy and modesty of women, it must be 
owned that their good conduct is, like all 
good conduct, in a large degree the result 
of the circumstances in which they are 
placed. Society, with infinite trouble, has 
built up a system by which the delicacy of 
women is preserved o1 created, and men 
are taught to respect those in whom this 
delicacy shows itself. Apart from the rules 
instituted in behalf of modesty, it is hard to 
believe that modesty can exist. It is all 
very well in a novelist to draw a lovely be- 
ing of the woods, all nobleness, poetry, and 
purity, as decorous as she is frank, and 
proper in her wildest moods. But heroines 
are exceptional, and ordinary beings, if they 
were to Sabene as if they were pure spirits 
of the forest, and thought they might do 
any thing they liked with impunity, would 
soon find they were mistaken, or would only 
fail to do so because they had lost the power 
of detecting their own deflections from the 
true path. Propriety is thought too little of 
because every thing is reduced to so coarse 
atest. If the issue is whether violations of 
propriety will bring a woman to disgrace, it 
Is quite inconsistent with facts to pretend 
this is the case. A young lady may write to 
half a dozen Dearest Charleses in succes- 
sion, and yet be an excellent creature in her 
way. But the virtue of women means some- 
thing more than this; and if it is asked 
whether lapses from propriety destroy nicety 
of feeling, sweetness of mind, and self-re- 
spect, there can only be one answer. They 
must doso. They are, in the first place, de- 
partures from a known rule, and the mere 
violation of conventional right does harm to 
any one who has not a distinct reason for 
the infraction. And then the rules are 
founded, for the most part, on such obvious 
a8 ge of good sense, that any one who 

reaks them must have a secret suspicion 
that reason is not being much attended to. 
There are, of course, many plausible argu- 
ments that occur to the mind of any one 
who is determined to take a hazardous step, 
but the delinquent sees they are only plausi- 
ble. That propriety is only fit for old maids, 
that men like smartish girls, that there is no 
use in crying out before you are hurt, that 
flirtation is a necessary, not a luxury, and 
must be had at all cost, may be propositions 
that commend themselves to the female 
mind, but no woman will say that to accept 
them is the best way to gain new delicacy of 
thought, new reserve and nobleness of man- 
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ner, and new appreciation of the purity of 
others. 

Men have not, however, worked out this 

eat invention merely for the sake of their 
emale friends, but have been influenced by 
a weg tion of the benefits which they them- 
selves derive from it. That the respect men 
pay to good, well-behaved women is a source 
of elevation and purity to those who pay it, 
may now be reckoned among truths received 
as axiomatic. Therefore, even if a woman 
who went a little further than is wise got no 
precise harm, she still mightdo harm. Fast 
girls are a nuisance in many ways, and, even 
when they are petted and admired, are not 
thought much of. It is astonishing how 
very soon the limits are reached which a 
fast girl may wish, but wishes in vain, would 
bound the license she has herself originated. 
The reserve which precludes women of doubt- 
ful character being made the subject of con- 
versation in the society of ladies may furnish 
an example of a good thing which, when 
once gone, it is hard to recover. A woman 
who thinks propriety nonsense may be in- 
clined to reconsider her opinion when she 
finds her male companions alluding freely to 
women who are notorious. If she does not 
mind it, so much the worse—things must be 
confounded in her mind which ought to be 
kept distinct, and she must be ihclined to 
take right and wrong with a fatal indiffer- 
ence. 

Men, too, are driven into cynicism and a 
contempt for their species much more read- 
ily by finding women lax in the code of de- 
corum which they ordinarily exact than by 
finding them false, fickle, or corruptible. 
That every woman is at heart a rake is 
treated as a piece of poetical exaggeration, 
in spite of all the folly into which women 
are often betrayed; but it comes home al- 
most as a first principle when women show 
themselves indifferent to the decency they 
affect. Englishwomen are often pronounced 
cold and stupid by continental critics, and 
although they may, in many cases, provoke 
the remark, yet what is called coldness is 
too frequently the mere result of observing 
our insular notions of propriety, to permit 
us to agree in what is intended to be a con- 
demnation. Even in the best-conducted 
families, unmarried women have a degree 
of liberty unknown abroad, and therefore 
this liberty must be guarded, as a matter 
of fact it is guarded, by adherence to an 
infinity of little rules which we have grad- 
ually invented. It is possible that these 
rules may be insisted on blindly and nar- 
rowly, and that modesty may degenerate 
into prudery. Of course there is, and al- 
ways will be, a natural tendency on the part 
of those who are no longer tempted to trans- 


| gress these rules to occupy their minds with 


watching and hoping that those who retain 


| the envied privilege of youth may lay them- 


selves open to censure. Old maids, in short, 
delight in scandal, and see the worst of all 
possible motives and consequences in per- 
missible and innocent gayeties. But old 
maids should be left to talk scandal to each 
other, and no sensible girl need mind their 
criticism, and still less ought to form her 
judgment on the advantages of propriety 
merely by going contrary to the opinions of 
those whom she finds harsh and unjust to 
herself. 

English propriety is nowhere more val- 
uable to Englishwomen than on the Conti- 








nent. It sometimes happens that continental 
travelling does them serious mischief; and 
'this always, or almost always, arises from 
— having been persuaded that the stiff- 
ness and prudery, as they learn to say, of 
|English propriety may be advantageousl 
|\replaced by a manner of behaving whic 
shows that the enlightened female is both 
willing and able to walk on the edge of a 
precipice without falling over. Things are 
|shown to be understood, and allusions are 
permitted to be made, which English mod- 
esty does not tolerate. And this spirit is 
greatly encouraged by the tone of a large 
— of modern continental literature. It 
as been the aim of very considerable and 
popular writers abroad to exhibit the model 
woman as one who knows how to release 
herself from the bonds of conventionalism, 
who loves oe! and with unreflecting 
passion, and is only prevented from exhib- 
iting the most glorious self-sacrifice by her 
not comprehending that a thing can be said 
to be sacrificed, on which she does not pause 
to seta value. The heroine of the English 
novel and poem is essentially different. She 
is, when at her best, the type of reserved 
decorum and modest self-respect. It must 
be acknowledged that she is often rather 
tame; but tameness is by no means a fault, 
except so far as the amusement of the reader 
goes. Great writers have often acquiesced 
patiently in the flatness of their heroines, 
and have felt that great emotions and pas- 
sions, odd proceedings and strange language, 
are not what English readers either wish, or 
ought to wish, to find in the woman whom 
they are vicariously to admire through the 
love-making of the hero. Perhaps conti- 
nental novelists may be justified in describ- 
ing a very different sort of woman, or rather 
a woman who permits herself to behave in a 
very different way. They may say that such 
women exist, and are the women who really 
awaken great feelings and absorbing love, 
that the feminine heart only shows its capa- 
bilities in them, and that to paint poorer 
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creatures is voluntarily to choose small 
things instead of great. Unless we come 
to particular instances, it is hard to lay 
down any general rule as to what realities 
may properly be described in fiction; and 
that there are women who are very interest- 
ing, and yet by no means proper, is a great 
deal too true to be denied even by those 
who wish facts were otherwise. But even 
if we admit the type into the region of fic- 
tion, all that we can do is to institute a 
comparison between the one type and the 
other. The attraction of the continental 
heroine is that she seems more interesting ; 
and it is this that makes English readers of 
continental fiction sometimes think that pro- 
priety is a mistake after all. The only an- 
swer is, that to be interesting is by no means 
the aim of life, and that, as a matter of fact, 
these interesting women are only interesting 
at exceptional moments of their career. Or- 
dinarily, a reserved and decorous woman 
excites much more interest. Women who 
have ceased to feel or exact respect for them- 
selves are apt to be great bores; and when 





once they are felt to be so, the truth is com- 
municated to them with the most unsparing 
frankness. 

While, however, many of the rules of pro-| 
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has called women out'of their homes to earn 
their bread by teaching, or painting, or any 
other similar pursuit, has also made it pos- 
sible for them to do so without undergoin 

any thing that they or their friends coul 

dislike. It is also possible now for women 
who are not professionally occupied to en- 
joy many of the advantages of this general 
security. They can travel by themselves, 
for example, in a way that was impossible 
a few years ago; and if ever we get suffi- 
ciently sensible to shake off more of the load 
of conventionalism imposed on the shoulders 
of all classes by their affected imitation of 
the highest, women may come to do, with 
decency and impunity, many things that 
they cannot do now. This process, how- 
ever, of the extending freedom of women in 
public had much better go on very slowly. 
We feel any thing but admiration for young 
women who set off on tpurs in Norway, or 
India, or Sicily, by themselves. Governesses, 
when they go alone, have a distinct business 
to go through, and it is wonderful how the 
consciousness of business protects the per- 
son who feels it, and how the air of occupa- 


_ tion and determination it imparts shields her 


from the sort of attention she has to fear, 
We hope that it will be a long time be- 


riety have been invented to protect women | fore young ladies who have no call on their 
rom their own folly and weakness, and are | time or thoughts will ride about the country 


just as valuable now as when they were first | without a servant, or set off tramping on 
observed, there are others which are primarily | foreign excursions. A day of Arcadian sim- 


meant to protect women from insult; and if plicity may come when these things will be 
insult is not to be apprehended, there may | oe fa and possible, but at present they 
be good reason why these old rules, having | ought to be discouraged. Until the separa- 
grown obsolete, should be laid aside. Miss; tion has been made much more clear than 
Martineau has remarked on the great gain’ it is now, a violation of the rules of*propriety 
it is now to women of respectability who| which forbid these instances of audacity 
are compelled to earn a living, that they can | would be confounded with a contempt for the 
walk through the streets of London without | rules which are intended to protect women 


annoyance and without any one accusing 
them of impropriety. This is quite true. 
The same a in society, the same in- 
crease of order, wealth, and education which 


against diminution of modesty and purity, 
and the confusion would be a most serious 
evil both to men and women. 





THE WHARF RAT. 


Tue wharf is silent, and black and motionless 
lie the ships ; 

The ebb tide sucks at the piles with its cold and 
slimy lips ; 

And down through the tortuous lane a sailor 
comes singing along, 

And a girl in the Gallipagos Isles is the burden 
of his song. 

Behind the white cotton bales a figure is crouch- 
ing low; 

It listens with eager cars to the way that the 


And it follows the singing sailor, stealing upon 
his track, 

And when he reaches the river side, the wharf 
rat is at his back. 


A man is missing next day, and a paragraph 
tells the fact ; . 

But the way he went, or the road he took, will 
never, never be tracked ! 

For the lips of the tide are dumb, and it keeps 
such secrets well, 

And the fate of the singing sailor boy the wharf 
rat alone can tell. 





footsteps go, —Vanity Fair. 
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From The Louisville Journal. 
LETTER FROM THE HON. JOSEPH HOLT. 
Washington, May 31, 1861. 

J. F. Sprep, Esq.: My Dear Sir,—The 
recent overwhelming vote in favor of the 
Union in Kentucky has afforded unspeaka- 
ble gratification to all true men throughout 
the country. That vote indicates that the 
people of that gallant state have been nei- 
ther seduced by the arts nor terrified by the 
menaces of the revolutionistsin their midst, 
and that it is their fixed purpose to remain 
faithful to a Government which, for nearly 
seventy years, has remained faithful to 
them. Still it cannot be denied that there 
is in the bosom of that state a band of agi- 
tators, who, though few in number, are yet 
powerful from the public confidence they have 
enjoyed, and who have been, and doubtless 
will continue to be, unceasing in their endeay- 
ors to force Kentucky to unite her fortunes 
with those of the rebel Confederacy of the 
South. In view of this and of the well- 
known fact that several of the seceded states 
have by fraud and violence been driven to 
occupy their present false and fatal position, 
I cannot, even with the encouragement of 
her late vote before me, look upon the polit- 
ical future of our native state without a 
painful solicitude. Never have the safety 
and honor of her people required the exer- 
cise of so much vigilance and of so much 
courage on their part. If true to them- 
selves, the stars and stripes, which, like an- 
gels’ wings, have so long guarded their 
homes from every oppression, will still be 
theirs ; but if, chasing the dreams of men’s 
ambition, they shall prove false, the black- 
ness of darkness can but faintly predict, the 
gloom that awaits them. The Legislature, it 
seems, has determined by resolution that the 
state, pending the present unhappy war, shall 
occupy neutral grounds. I must say, in all 
frankness and without desiring to reflect 
upon the course or sentiments of any, that, 
in this struggle for the existence of our Goy- 
ernment, I can neither practise nor profess 
nor feel neutrality. I would as soon think 
of being neutral in a contest between an 
officer of justice and an incendiary arrested 
in an attempt to fire the dwelling over my 
head ; for the Government whose overthrow 
is sought is for me the shelter not only of 
home, kindred, and friends, but of every 
earthly blessing which I can hope to enjoy 
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on this side of the grave. If, however, 
from a natural horror of fratricidal strife, 
or from her intimate social and business 
relations with the South, Kentucky shall 
determine to maintain the neutral attitude 
assumed for her by her Legislature, her posi- 
tion will still be an honorable one, though 
falling far short of that full measure of loy- 
alty which her history has so constantly illus- 
trated. Her executive, ignoring, as I am 
happy to believe, alike the popular and leg- 
islative sentiment of the state, has, by procla- 
mation, forbidden the Government of the 
United States from marching troops across 
her territory. This is, in no sense, a neu- 
tral step, but one of aggressive, hostility. 
The troops of the Federal Government have 
as clear a constitutional right to pass over 
the soil of Kentucky as they have to march 
along the streets of Washington, and could 
this prohibition be effective, it would not 
only be a violation of the fundamental law, 
but would, in all its tendencies, be directly 
in advancement of the revolution, and 
might, in an emergency easily imagined, 
compromise the highest national interest. 
I was rejoiced that the Legislature so 
promptly refused to endorse this proclama- 
tion as expressive of the true policy of the 
state. But I turn away from even this to 
the ballot-box, and find an abounding con- 
solation in the conviction it inspires, that 
the popular heart of Kentucky, in its devo- 
tion to the Union, is far in advance alike of 
legislative resolve and of executive proclama- 
tion. 

But as it is well understood that the late 
popular demonstration has rather scotched 
than killed rebellion in Kentucky, I propese 
inquiring, as briefly as practicable, whether, 
in the recent action or present declared pol- 
icy of the Administration, or in the history 
of the pending revolution, or in the objects 
it seeks to accomplish, or in the results which 
must follow from it, if successful, there can 
be discovered any reasons why that state 
should sever the ties that unite her with a 
Confederacy in whose councils and upon 
whose battle-fields she has won so much 
fame, and under whose protection she has 
enjoyed so much prosperity. 

For more than a month after the inaugu- 
ration of President Lincoln the manifesta- 
tions seemed unequivocal that his Adminis- 
tration woul.. seek a peaceful solution of our 
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unhappy political troubles, and would look 
to time and amendments to the Federal Con- 
stitution, adopted in accordance with its pro- 
visions, to bring back the revolted states to 
their allegiance. So marked was the effect 
of these manifestations in tranquillizing the 
Border States and in re-assuring their loy- 
alty, that the conspirators who had set this 
revolution on foot took the alarm. While 
affecting to despise these states as not suffi- 
ciently intensified in their devotion to Afri- 
can servitude, they knew they could never 
succeed in their treasonable enterprise with- 
out their support. Hence it was resolved to 
precipitate a collision of arms with the Fed- 
eral authorities, in the hope that, under the 
panic and exasperation incident to the com- 
mencement of a civil war, the Border States, 
following the natural bent of their sympa- 
thies, would array themselves against the 
Government. Fort Sumter, occupied by a 
feeble garrison, and girdled by powerful if 
not impregnable batteries, afforded conven- 
ient means for accomplishing their purpose, 
and for testing also their favorite theory that 
blood was needed to cement the new Con- 
federacy. Its provisions were exhausted, 
and the request made by the President in 
the interests of peace and humanity, for the 
privilege of replenishing its stores, had been 
refused. The Confederate authorities were 
aware—for so the gallant commander of the 
fort had declared to them—that in two days 
a capitulation from starvation must take 
place. A peaceful surrender, however, would 
not have subserved their aims, . They sought 
the clash of arms and the effusion of blood 
as an instrumentality for impressing the 
Border States, and they sought the humilia- 
tion of the Government and the dishonor of 
its flag as a means of giving prestige to their 
own cause. The result isknown. Without 
the slightest provocation a heavy cannonade 
was opened upon the fort, and borne by its 
helpless garrison for hours without reply, 
and when, in the progress of the bombard- 
ment, the fortification became wrapped in 
flames, the besieging batteries in violation of 
the usages of civilized warfare, instead of 
relaxing or suspending, redoubled their fires. 
A more wanton or wicked war was never 
commenced on any government whose his- 
tory has been written. Contemporary with 
and following the fall of Sumter, the siege 
of Fort Pickens was and still is actively 





pressed; the property of the United States 
Government continued to be seized where- 
ever found, and its troops, by fraud or force, 
captured in the State of Texas in violation 
of a solemn compact with its authorities that 
they should be permitted to embark without 
molestation. This was the requital which 
the Lone Star State made to brave men who, 
through long years of peril and privation, 
had guarded its frontiers against the incur- 
sions of the savages. In the midst of the 
most active and extended warlike prepara- 
tions in the South, the announcement was 
made by the Secretary of War of the seceded 
states, and echoed with taunts and insolent 
bravadoes by the Southern press, that Wash- 
ington City was to be invaded and captured, 
and that the flag of the Confederate States 
would soon float over the dome of its capi- 
tol. Soon thereafter there followed an invi- 
tation to all the world—embracing necessa- 
rily the outcasts and desperadoes of every 
sea—to accept letters of marque and repri- 
sal, to prey upon the rich and unprotected 
commerce of the United States. 

In view of these events and threatenings, 
what was the duty of the chief magistrate of 
the Republic? He might have taken coun- 
sel of the revolutionists and trembled under 
their menaces; he might, upon the fall of 
Sumter, have directed that Fort Pickens 
should be surrendered without firing a gun 
in its defence, and, proceeding yet further, 
and meeting fully the requirements of the 
“ let-us-alone” policy, insisted on in the 
South, he might have ordered that the stars 
and stripes should be laid in the dust in the 
presence of every bit of rebel bunting that 
might appear. But he did none of these 
things, nor could he have done them without 
forgetting his oath and betraying the most 
sublime trust that has ever been confided to 
the hands of man. With a heroic fidelity to 
his constitutional obligations, feeling justly 
that these obligations charged him with the 
protection of the Republic and its capital 
against the assaults alike of foreign and do- 
mestic enemies, he threw himself on'the loy- 
alty of the country for support in the strug- 
gle upon which he was about to enter, and 
nobly has that appeal been responded to. 
States containing an aggregate population 
of nineteen millions have answered to the 
appeal as with the voice of one man, offering 
soldiers without number, and treasure with- 
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out limitation, for the service of the Gov- 
ernment. In these states, fifteen hun- 
dred thousand freemen cast their votes in 
favor of candidates supporting the rights of 
the South, at the last presidential election, 
and yet everywhere, alike in popular assem- 
blies and upon the tented field, this million 
and a half of voters are found yielding to 
none in the zeal with which they rally to 
their country’s flag. They are not less the 
friends of the South than before ; but they 
realize that the question now presented is 
not one of administrative policy, or of the 
claims of the North, the South, the East, 
or the West; but is, simply, whether nineteen 
millions of people shall tamely and ignobly 
permit five or six millions to overthrow and 
destroy institutions which are the common 
property, and have been the common bless- 
ings and glory of all. The great thorough- 
fares of the North, the East, and the West, 
are luminous with the banners and glisten- 
ing with the bayonets of citizen soldiers 
marching to the capital, or to other points 
of rendezvous; but they come in no hostile 
spirit to the South. If called to press her 
soil, they will not ruffle a flower of her gar- 


dens, nor a blade of grass of her fields, in 


unkindness. No excesses will mark the 
footsteps of the armies of the Republic; no 
institution of the states will be invaded or 
tampered with, no rights of persons or of 
property will be violated. The known pur- 
pose of the Administration, and the high 
character of the troops employed, alike 
guarantee the truthfulness of this statement. 
When an insurrection was apprehended a 
few weeks since in Maryland, the Massa- 
chusetts regiment at once offered their ser- 
vices to suppress it. These volunteers have 
been denounced by the press of the South 
as “knaves and vagrants,” “the dregs and 
offscourings of the populace,” who would 
“rather filch a handkerchief than fight an 
enemy in manly combat;” yet we know 
here that their discipline and bearing are 
most admirable, and, I presume, it may be 
safely affirmed that a larger amount of social 
position, culture, fortune, and elevation of 
character, has never been found in so large 
an army in any age or country. If they go 
to the South, it will be as friends and pro- 
tectors, to relieve the Union sentiment of 
the seceded states from the cruel domina- 





tion by which it is oppressed and silenced, ) 
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to unfurl the stars and stripes in the midst 
of those who long to look upon them, and to 
restore the flag that bears them to the forts 
and arsenals from which disloyal hands have 
torn it. Their mission will be one of peace, 
unless wicked and bloodthirsty men shall 
unsheath the sword across their pathway. 
It is in vain for the revolutionists to ex- 
claim that this is “subjugation.” It is so, 
precisely in the sense in which you and Iand 
all law-abiding citizens are subjugated. The. 
people of the South are our brethren, and. 
while we obey the laws enacted by our joint 
authority, and keep a compact to which we 
are all parties, we only ask that they shall 
be required to do the same. ‘We believe 
that their safety demands this; we know 
that ours does. We impose no burden which 
we ourselves do not bear, we claim no priv- 
ilege or blessing which our brethren of the 
South shall not equally share. Their country 
is our country, and ours is theirs; and that 
unity both of country and of government 
which the providence of God and the com- 
pacts of men have created we could not our- 
selves, without self-immolation, destroy, nor 
can we permit it to be destroyed by others. 
Equally vain is it for them to declare that 
they only wish “ to be let alone,” and that, 
in establishing the independence of the se- 
ceded states, they do those which remain in 
the old Confederacy no harm. The Free 
States, if allowed the opportunity of doing 
so, will undoubtedly concede every guaran- 
tee needed to afford complete protection to 
the institutions of the South, and to furnish 
assurances of her perfect equality in the 
Union ; but all such guarantees and assur- 
ances are now openly spurned, and the only 
Southern right now insisted on is that of dis- 
membering the Republic. It is perfectly cer- 
tain that in the attempted exercise of this 
right neither states nor statesmen will be 
“Jet alone.” Should a ruffian meet me in 
the streets, and seek with his ax to hew an 
arm and a leg from my body, I would not the 
less resist him because, as a dishonored and 
helpless trunk, I might perchance survive 
the mutilation. It is easy to perceive what 
fatal results to theold Confederacy would fol- 
low should the blow now struck at its integ- 
rity ultimately triumph. We can well un- 
derstand what degradation it would bring to 
it abroad and what weakness at home ; what 
exhaustion from incessant war and standing 
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armies, and from the erection of fortifications 
along the thousands of miles of new frontier ; 
what embarrassments to commerce from havy- 
ing its natural channels encumbered or cut 
off; what elements of disintegration and rev- 
olution would be introduced from the perni- 
cious example ; and above all, what humilia- 
tion would cover the whole American people 
for having failed in their great mission to 
demonstrate before the world the capacity of 
our race for self-government. 

While a far more fearful responsibility has 
fallen upon President Lincoln than upon any 
of his predecessors, it must be admitted that 
he has met it with promptitude and fearless- 
ness. Cicero, in one of his orations against 
Catiline, speaking of the credit due himself 
for having suppressed the conspiracy of that 
arch-traitor, said “ If the glory of him who 
founded Rome was great, how much greater 
should be that of him who had saved it from 
overthrow after it had grown to be the mis- 
tress of the world?” So it may be said of 
the glory of that statesman or chieftain who 
shall snatch this Republic from the vortex of 
revolution, now that it has expanded from 
ocean to ocean, has become the admiration 
of the world, and has rendered the fountains 
of the lives of thirty millions of people foun- 
tains of happiness. 

The vigorous measures. adopted for the 
safety of Washington and the Government 
itself may seem open to criticism, in some of 
their details, to those who have yet to learn 
that not only has warlike peace its laws, but 
that it has also its privileges and its duties. 
Whatever of severity, or even of irregularity, 
may have arisen, will find its justification in 
the pressure of the terrible necessity under 
which the Administration has been called to 
act. When aman feels the poignard of the 
destroyer at his bosom, he is not likely to con- 
sult the law-books as to the mode or measure 
of his rights of self-defence. What is true of 
individuals is in this respect equally true of 
governments. The man who thinks he has 
become disloyal because.of what the Admin- 
istration has done, will probably discover, af- 
ter a close self-examination, that he was 
disloyal before. But for what hasbeen done, 
Washington might ere this have been a 
smouldering heap of ruins. 

They have noted the course of public af- 
fairs to little advantage who suppose that the 
election of Lincoln was the real ground of the 


revolutionary outbreak that has occurred. 
The roots of the revolution may be traced 
back for more than, a quarter of a century, 
and an unholy lust for power is the soil out of 
which it sprang. A prominent member of 
the band of agitators declared in one of his 
speeches. at Charleston, last. November or De-. 
cember, that they had been occupied for 
thirty years in the work of severing South 
Carolina from the Union. When General 
Jackson crushed. nullification, he said it would: 
revive again under the form of the slavery: 
agitation, and: we have lived to see his predic- 
tion verified, Indeed, that agitation, during 
the last fifteen or twenty years, has been al- 
most the entire stock in trade of Southern 
politicians. The Southern people, known to be 
as generous in their impulses as they are 
chivalric, were not wrought into a frenzy of 
passion by the intemperate words of a few 
fanatical abolitionists ; for. these words, if left 
to themselves, would have fallen to the ground 
as pebbles into the sea, and would have been 
heard of no more. But it was the echo of 
those words, repeated with exaggerations for 
the thousandth time by Southern politicians, 
in the halls of Congress and in the delibera- 
tive and popular assemblies and through the 
press of the South, that produced the exas- 
peration which has proved so potent a lever 
in the hands of the conspirators. The cloud 
was fully charged, and the juggling revolu- 
tionists who held the wires and could at will 
direct its lightnings appeared at Charleston, 
broke up the Democratic Convention assem- 
bled to nominate a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, and thus secured the election of Mr. 
Lincoln. Having thus rendered this certain, 
they at once set to work to bring the popular — 
mind of the South to the point of determining 
in advance that the election of a Republican 
President would be per se cause for a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. They were but too suc- 
cessful, and to this result the inaction and 
indecision of the Border States. deplorably 
contributed. When the election of Mr. Lin- 
coln was announced, there was rejoicing in the 
streets of Charleston, and doubtless at other 
points in the South; for it was. believed by 
the conspirators that this had brought a tide 
in the current of their machinations which 
would bear them on to victory. The drama 
of secession was now open, and state after 
state rapidly rushed out. of the Union, and 








their members withdrew from Congress. The 
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revolution was pressed on with this hot haste | priated, down to the very hospital stores for 


in order that no time should be allowed for 
reaction in the Northern mind, or for any 
adjustment of the slavery issues by the action 
of Congress or of the state legislatures. Had 
the Southern members continued in their 
seats, a satisfactory compromise would, no 
doubt, have been arranged and passed before 
the adjournment of Congress. As it was, af- 
ter their retirement, and after Congress had 
become Republican, an amendment to the 
Constitution was adopted by a two-thirds vote, 
declaring that Congress should never inter- 
fere with slavery in the states, and declaring, 
further, that this amendment should be irre- 
vocable. Thus was falsified the clamor so 
Jong and so insidiously rung in the ears of the 
Southern people, that the abolition of slavery 
in the states was the ultimate aim of the Re- 
publican party. But even this amendment, 
and all others which may be needed to fur- 
nish the guarantees demanded, are now de- 
feated by the secession of eleven states, which, 
claiming to be out of the Union, will refuse to 
vote upon, and in effect will vote against, any 
proposals to modify the Federal Constitution. 
There are now thirty-four states in the Con- 
federacy, three-fourths of which, being twen- 
ty-six, must concur in the adoption of any 
amendment before it can become a part of 
the Constitution ; but the secession of eleven 
states leaves but twenty-three whose vote can 
possibly be secured, which is less than the 
constitutional number. 

Thus we have the extraordinary and dis- 
creditable spectacle of a revolution made by 
certain states professedly on the ground that 
guarantees for the safety of their institutions 
are denicd them, and at the same time, in- 
stead of co-operating with their sister states 
in obtaining these guarantees, they design- 
edly assume a hostile attitude, and thereby 
render it constitutionally impossible to secure 
them. This profound dissimulation shows 
that it was not the safety of the South but 
its severance from the Confederacy which 
was sought from the beginning. Contem- 
porary with and in some instances preceding 
these acts of secession, the greatest out- 
rages were committed upon the Government 
of the United States by the states engaged 
in them. Its forts, arsenals, arms, barracks, 
custom-houses, post-offices, moneys, and, in- 
deed, every species of its property within the 
limits of these states, were seized and appro- 





the sick soldiers. More than half a million 
of dollars was plundered from the mint at New 
Orleans. United States vessels were received 
from the defiled hands of their officers in 
command, and, as if in the hope of conse- 
crating official treachery as one of the public 
virtues of the age, the surrender of an entire 
military department by a general, to the 
keeping of whose honor it had been confided, 
was deemed worthy of the commendation and 
thanks of the conventions of several states. 
All these lawless proceedings were well un- 
derstood to have been prompted and directed 
by men occupying seats in the capitol, some 
of whom were frank enough to dedlare that 
they could not and would not, though in a 
minority, live under a Government which 
they could not control. In this declaration 
is found the key which unlocks the whole of 
the complicated machinery of this revolu- 
tion. The profligate ambition of public men 
in all ages and lands has been the rock on 
which republics have been split. Such men 
have arisen in our midst—men who, because 
unable permanently to grasp the helm of the 
ship, are willing to destroy it in the hope to 
command some one of the rafts that may 
float away from the wreck. The effect is to 
degrade us to a level with the military ban- 
dits of Mexico and South America, who, 
when beaten at an election, fly to arms, and 
seek to master by the sword what they have 
been unable to control by the ballot-box. 

The atrocious acts enumerated were acts 
of war, and might all have been treated as 
such by the late Administration ; but the 
President patriotically cultivated peace— 
how anxiously and how patiently the coun- 
try well knows. While, however, the revo- 
lutionary leaders greeted him with all-hails 
to his face, they did not the less diligently 
continue to whet their swords behind his 
back. Immense military preparations were 
made, so that when the moment for striking 
at the Government of the United States ar- 
rived, the revolutionary states leaped into 
the contest clad in full armor. 

As if nothing should be wanting to darken 
this page of history, the seceded states have 
already entered upon the work of confiscat- 
ing the debts due from their citizens to the 
North and North-West. The millions thus 
gained will doubtless prove a pleasant sub- 
stitute for those guarantees now so scornfully 
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rejected. To those confiscations will proba- 
bly succeed soon those of lands and negroes 
owned by the citizens of loyal states; and, 
indeed, the apprehension of this step is al- 
ready sadly disturbing the fidelity of non- 
resident proprietors. Fortunately, however, 
infirmity offaith, springing from such a cause, 
is not likely to be contagious, The war be- 
gun is being prosecuted by the Confederate 
States in a temper as fierce and unsparing 
as that which characterizes conflicts between 
the most hostile nations. Letters of marque 
and reprisal are being granted to all who 
»seek them, so that our coasts will soon 
swarm with these piratical cruisers, as the 
President has properly denounced them. 
Every buccaneer who desires to rob Amer- 
ican commerce upon the ocean, can, for the 
asking, obtain a warrant to do so, in the 
name of the new republic. To crown all, 


large bodies of Indians have been mustered 
sinto the service of the revolutionary states, 
and are now conspicuous in the ranks of the 
Southern army. A leading North Carolina 
journal, noting their stalwart frames and 
unerring markmanship, observes, with an 
exultation positively fiendish, that they are 


armed, not only with the rifle, but also with 
the scalping-knife and tomahawk. 

Is Kentucky willing to link her name in 
history with the excesses and crimes which 
have sullied this revolution at every step of 
its progress? Can she soil her pure hands 
with its booty? She possesses the noblest 
heritage that God has granted go his chil- 
dren; is she prepared to barter 10 away for 
that miserable mess of pottage, which the 
gratification of the unholy ambition of her 
public men would bring to her lips? Can 
she, without laying her face in the dust for 
very shame, become a participant in the 
spoliation of the commerce of her neighbors 
and friends, by contributing her star, 
hitherto so stainless in its glory, to light 
the corsair on his way? Has the war-whoop 
which used to startle the sleep of our fron- 
tiers, so died away in her ears that she is 
willing to take the red-handed savage to 
her bosom as the champion of her rights 
and the representative of her spirit? Must 
she not first forget her own heroic sons who 
perished, butchered and scalped, upon the 
disastrous field of Raisin ? 

The object of the revolution, as avowed 
by all who are pressing it forward, is the per- 
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manent dismemberment of the Confederacy- 
The dream of reconstruction — used during 
the last winter as alure to draw the hesitating 
or the hopeful into the movement—has been 
formally abandoned. If Kentucky separates 
herself from the Union, it must be upon the 
basis that the separation is to be final and 
eternal. Is there aught in the organization 
or administration of the Government of the 
United States to justify, on her part, an act 
so solemn and so perilous ? Could the wisest 
of her lawyers, if called upon, find material 
for an indictment in any or in all the pages 
of the history of the Republic? Could the 
most leprous-lipped of its calumniators point 
to a single state or territory or community 
or citizen that it has wronged or oppressed ? 
It would be impossible. So far as the Slave 
States are concerned, their protection has 
been complete, and if it has not been, it has 
been the fault of their statesmen, who have 
had the control of the Guvernment since its 
foundation. 

The census returns show that during the 
year 1860 the Fugitive Slave Law was exe- 
cuted more faithfully and successfully thap 
it had been during the preceding ten years. 
Since the installation of President Lincoln, 
not a case has arisen in which the fugitive 
has not been returned, and that, too, without 
any opposition from the people. Indeed, the 
fidelity with which it was understood to be 
the policy of the present Administration to 
enforce the provisions of this law has caused 
a perfect panic among the runaway slaves in 
the Free States, and they have been escaping 
in multitudes to Canada, unpursued and un- 
reclaimed by their masters. Is there found 
in this reason for a dissolution of the Union ? 

That the Slave States are not recognized 
as equals in the Confederacy, has, for several 
years, been the cry of demagogues and con- 
spirators. But whatis the truth? Not only 
according to the theory, but the actual prac- 
tice of the government, the Slave States have 
ever been, and still are, in all respects, the 
peers of the Free. Of the fourteen presidents 
who have been elected, seven were citizens 
of Slave States, and of the seven remaining, 
three represented Southern principles, and 
received the votes of the Southern people; 
so that, in our whole history, but four presi- 
dents have been chosen who can be claimed 
as the special champions of the policy and 





principles of the Free States, and even these 
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so only in a modified sense. Does this look 
as if the South had ever been deprived of 
her equal share of the honors and powers of 
the Government? The Supreme Court has 
decided that the citizens of the Slave States 
can, at will, take their slaves into all the 
territories of the United States ; and this de- 
cision, which has never been resisted or in- 
terfered with in a single case, is the law of 
the land, and the whole power of the Goy- 
ernment is pledged to enforce it. That it 
will be loyally enforced by the present Ad- 
ministration, I entertain no doubt.. A Re- 
publican Congress, at the late session, or- 
ganized three new territories, and in the 
organic law of neither was there introduced, 
or attempted to be introduced the slightest 
restriction upon the rights of the Southern 
emigrant to bring his slaves with him. At 
this moment, therefore-—and I state it with- 
out qualification—there is not a territory be- 
longing to the United States into which the 
Southern people may not introduce their 
slaves at pleasure, and enjoy there complete 
protection. Kentucky should consider this 
great and undeniable fact, before which all 
the frothy rant of demagogues and disunion- 
ists must disappear as a bank of fog before 
the wind. But were it otherwise, and did a 
defect exist in our organic law or in the 
practical administration of the Government, 
in reterence to the rights of Southern slave- 
holders in the territories, still the question 
‘would be a mere abstraction, since the laws 
of climate forbid the establishment of slavery 
in such latitudes; and to destroy such in- 
stitutions as ours for sucha cause, instead of 
patiently trying to remove it, would be little 
short of national insanity. It would be to 
burn the house down over our heads merely 
because there is a leak in the roof; to scut- 
tle the ship in mid-ocean merely because 
there is a difference of opinion among the 
crew as to the point of the compass to which 
the vessel should be steered ; it would be, in 
fact, to apply the knife to the throat, instead 
of to the cancer of the patient. 

But what remains? Though, say the dis- 
unionists, the Fugitive Slave Law is honestly 
enforced, and though, under the shelter of 
the Supreme Court, we can take our slaves 
into the territories, yet the Northern people 
will persist in discussing the institution of 
slavery, and therefore we will break up the 
Government. It is true that slavery has 
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been very intemperately discussed in the 
North, and it is equally true that until we 
have an Asiatic despotism, crushing out all 
freedom of speech and of the press, this dis- 
cussion will probably continue. In this.age 
and country all institutions, human and di- 
vine, are discussed, and so they ought to be; 
and all that cannot bear discussion must go 
to the wall, where they ought to go. It is 
not pretended, however, that the discussion 
of slavery, which has been continued in our 
country for more than forty years, has in any 
manner disturbed or weakened the founda- 
tion of the institution. On the contrary, we 
learn from the press of the seceded states that 
their slaves were never more tranquil or obe- 
dient. There are zealots — happily few in 
number—both North and South, whose lan- 
guage upon this question is alike extrava- 
gant and alike deserving our condemnation. 
Those who assert that slavery should be ex- 





tirpated by the sword, and those who main- ¢ 


tain that the great mission of the white man 
upon earth is to enslave the black, are not 
far apart in the folly and atrocity of their 
sentiments. 

Before proceeding further, Kentucky should 
measure well the depth of the gulf she is ap- 
proaching, and look well to the feet of her 
guides. Before forsaking a Union in which 
her people have enjoyed such uninterrupted 
and such boundless prosperity, she should 
ask herself, not once, but many times, WHY 
do Igo? and WHEREamI going? In view 
of what haggbeen said, it would be difficult 
to answer the first branch of the inquiry, but 
to answer the second part is patent to all, 
as are the consequences which would follow 
the movement. In giving her great material 
and moral resources to the support of the 
Southern Confederacy, Kentucky might pro- 
long the desolating struggle that rebellious 
states are making to overthrow a Govern- 
ment which they have only known in its 
blessings ; but the triumph of the Govern- 
ment would nevertheless be certain in the 
end, She would abandon a Government 
strong and able to protect her, for one that is 
weak, and that contains, in the very elements 
of its life, the seeds of distraction and early 
dissolution. She would adopt as the law of 
her existence, the right of secession—a right 
which has no foundation in jurisprudence, or 
logic, or in our political history ; which Mad- 





ison, the father of the Federal Constitution, 
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denounced; which has been denounced by 
most of the states and prominent statesmen 
now insisting upon its exercise; which, in 
introducing a principle of indefinite disinte- 
gration, cuts up all confederate governments 
by the roots, and gives them over a prey to 
the caprices, and passions, and transient in- 
terests of their members, as autumnal leaves 
are given to the winds which blow upon them. 
In 1814, the Richmond Enquirer, then, as 
now, the organ of public opinion in the 
South, pronounced secession to be treason, 
and nothing else, and such was then the doc- 
trine of Southern statesmen. What was true 
then is equally true now. The prevalence 
of this pernicious heresy is mainly the fruit 
of that farce called “state rights,” which 
demagogues have been so long playing un- 
der tragic mask, and which has done more 
than all things else to unsettle the founda- 
tions of the Republic, by estranging the peo- 
* 
ple from the Federal Government, as one to 
be distrusted and resisted, instead of being, 
what it is, emphatically their own creation, 
at all times obedient to their will, and in its 
ministrations the grandest reflex of the great- 
ness and beneficence of popular power that 
has ever ennobled the history of our race. 
Said Mr. Clay, “ I owe a supreme allegiance 
to the General Government, and to my state 
asubordinate one.” And this terse language 
disposes of the whole controversy which has 
arisen out of the secession movement in re- 
gard to the allegiance of the citizen. As the 
power of the State and that of the Federal 
Government are in perfect harmony with 
each other, so there can be no conflict be- 
tween the allegianee due to them; each, 
while acting within the sphere of its consti- 
tutional authority, is entitled to be obeyed; 
but when a state, throwing off all constitu- 
tional restraints, seeks to destroy the Gen- 
eral Government, to say that its citizens are 
bound to follow it in this career of crime, and 
discard the supreme allegiance they owe to 
the government assailed, is one of the shal- 
lowest and most dangerous fallacies that has 
ever gained credence among men. 
Kentucky, occupying a central position in 
the Union, is now protected from the scourge 
of foreign war, however much its ravages may 
waste the towns and cities upon our coasts or 
the commerce upon our seas; but as a mem- 
ber of the Southern Confederacy, she would. 
be a frontier state, and necessarily the vic- 
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tim of those border feuds and conflicts which 
have become proverbial in history alike for 
their fiereeness and frequency.’ The people 
of the South now sleep quietly in their beds, 
while there is not a home in infatuated and 
misguided Virginia that is not filled with the 
alarms and oppressed by the terrors of war. 
In the fate of this ancient Commonwealth, 
dragged to the altar of sacrifice by those who 
should have stood between her bosom and 
every foe, Kentucky may read herown. No 
wonder, therefore, that she has been so coax- 
ingly besought to unite her fortunes with those 
of the South, and to lay down the bodies of 
her chivalric sons as a breastwork, behind 
which the Southern people may be sheltered. 
Even as attached to the SouthernConfederacy 
she would be weak for all the purposes of self- 
protection as compared with her present posi- 
tion. But amid the mutations incident to such 
a helpless and self-disintegrating league, Ken- 
tucky would probably soon find herself adher- 
ing to a mere fragment of the Confederacy, 
or it may be standing entirely alone, in the 
presence of tiers of free states with popula- 
tions exceeding by many millions her own. 
Feeble states thus separated from powerful 
and warlike neighbors by ideal boundaries, or 
by rivers as easily traversed as rivulets, are 
as insects that feed upon the lion’s lip,—liable 
at every moment to be crushed. The re- 
corded doom of multitudes of such has left us 
a warning too solemn and impressive to be 
disregarded. 

Kentucky now scarcely feels the contribu- 
tion she makes to support the Government of 
the United States, but as a member of the 
Southern Confederacy, of whose policy free 
trade will be a cardinal principle, she will be 
burdened with direct taxation to the amount 
of double, or, it may be, triple or quadruple 
that which she now pays into her own treas- 
ury. Superadded to this will be required 
from her her share of those vast outlays nee- 
essary for the creation of a navy, the erection 
of forts and custom-houses along a frontier of 
several thousand miles; and for the mainten- 
ance of that large standing army which will 
be indispensable at once for her safety and 
for imparting to the new government that 
strong military’ character which, it has been 
openly avowed, the peculiar institutions of the 
South will inexorably demand. 

Kentucky now enjoys for her peculiar in- 





stitution the protection of the Fugitive Slave 
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Law, loyally enforced by the Government, 
and it is this law, effective in its power of 
re-capture, but infinitely more potent in its 
moral agency in preventing the escape of 
slaves, that alone saves that institution in the 
Border States from utter extinction. She 
cannot carry this law with her into the new 
Confederacy. She will virtually have Canada 
brought to her doors, in the form of Free 
States, whose population, relieved of all moral 
and constitutional obligations to deliver up 
fugitive slaves, will stand with open arms in- 
viting and welcoming them, and defending 
them, if need be, at the point of the bayonet. 
Under, such influences, slavery will perish 
rapidly away in Kentucky, as a ball of snow 
would melt in a summer’s sun. 

Kentucky, in her soul, abhors the African 
slave trade, and turns away with unspeaka- 
ble horror and loathing from the red altars 
of King Dahomey. But although this traffic 
has been temporarily interdicted by the se- 
ceded states, it is well understood that this 
step has been taken as a mere measure of 
policy for the purpose of impressing the 
Border States, and of conciliating the Euro- 
pean powers. The ultimate legalization of 
this trade, by a Republic professing to be 
based upon African servitude, must follow 
as certainly as does the conclusion from the 
premises of a mathematical proposition. Is 
Kentucky prepared to see the hand upon the 
dial-plate of her civilization rudely thrust 
back a century, and to stand before the 
world the confessed champion of the African 
slave-hunter? Is she, with her unsullied 
fame, ready to become a pander to the ra- 
pacity of the African slave trader, who bur- 
dens the very winds of the sea with the 
moans of the wretched captives whose limbs 
he has loaded with chains, and whose hearts 
he has broken? I do not, I cannot be- 
lieve it. 

For this catalogue of what Kentucky 
must suffer in abandoning her present hon- 
ored and secure position, and becoming a 
member of the Southern Confederacy, what 
will be her indemnity ? Nothing, absolutely 
nothing. The ill-woven ambition of some 
of her sons may possibly reach the Presi- 
dency of the new Republic; that is all. 
Alas! alas! for that dream of the Presidency 
of a Southern Republic, which has disturbed 
so many pillows in the South, and, perhaps, 
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light, like a demon’s torch, is leading a na- 
tion to perdition ! 

The clamor that in insisting upon the 
South obeying the laws, the great principle 
that all popular governments rest upon the 
consent of the governed is violated, should 
not receive amoment’s consideration. Pop- 
ular government does, indeed, rest upon the 
consent of the governed, but it is upon the 
consent, not of all, but of a majority of the 
governed. Criminals are every day punished 
and made to obey the laws, certainly against 
their will, and no man supposes that the 
principle referred to is thereby invaded. A 
bill passed by a legislature, by the majority 
of a single vote only, though the constituents 
of all who voted against it should be in fact, 
as they are held to be in theory, opposed to 
its provisions, still is not the less operative 
as a law, and no right of self-government is 
thereby trampled upon. The clamor al- 
luded to assumes that the states are separate 
and independent governments, and that 
laws enacted under the authority of all may 
be resisted and repealed at the pleasure of 
each. The people of the United States, so 
far as the powers of the General Government 
are concerned, are a unit, and laws passed 
by a majority of all are binding upon all. 
The laws and Constitution, however, which 
the South now resists, have been adopted 
by her sanction, and the right she now 
claims is that of a feeble minority to repeal 
what a majority has adopted. Nothing 
could be more fallacious. 

Civil war, under all circumstances, is a 
terrible calamity, and yet, from the selfish 
ambition and wickedness of men, the best 
governments have not been able to escape 
it. In regarding that which has been forced 
upon the Government of the United States, 
Kentucky should not look so much at the 
means which may be necessarily employed 
in its prosecution as at the machinations by 
which this national tragedy has been brought 
upon us. When I look upon this bright 
land, a few months since so prosperous, 80 
tranquil, and so free, and now behold it des- 
olated by war, and the firesides of its thirty 
millions of people darkened, and their 
bosoms wrung with anguish, and know, as 
I do, that all this is the work of a score or 
two of men, who, over all this national ruin 
and despair, are preparing to carve with the 
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I cannot but feel that they are accumulating 
upon their souls an amount of guilt hardly 
equalled in all the atrocities of treason and 
of homicide that have degraded the annals 
of ourrace from the foundations of the world. 
Kentucky may rest well assured that this 
conflict, which is one of self-defence, will be 
pursued on the part of the Government in 
the paternal spirit in which a father seeks to 
reclaim his erring offspring. No conquest, 
no effusion of blood, is sought. In sorrow, 
not in anger, the prayer of all is that the 
end may be reached without loss of life or 
waste of property. Among the most pow- 
erful instrumentalities relied on for re-es- 
tablishing the authority of the Government, 
is that of the Union sentiment of the South, 
sustained by a liberated press. It is now 
trodden to the earth under a reign of ter- 
rorism which has no parallel but in the worst 
days of the French Revolution. The pres- 
ence of the Government will enable it to re- 
bound, and look its oppressors in the face. 
At present we are assured that in the se- 
ceded states no man expresses an opinion 
opposed to the revolution but at the hazard 
of his life and property. The’ only light 
which is admitted into political discussion is 
that which flashes from the sword or gleams 
from glistening bayonets. A few days since 
one of the United States senators from Vir- 
ginia published a manifesto, in which he an- 
nounces, with oracular solemnity and sever- 
ity, that all citizens who would not vote for 
secession, but were in favor of the Union 
—not should or ought to—but “ must leave 
the state.” These words have in them de- 
cidedly the crack of the overseer’s whip. 
The senator evidently treats Virginia as a 
great negro quarter, in which the lash is the 
appropriate emblem of authority, and the 
only argument he will condescend to use. 
However the freemen of other parts of the 
state may abase themselves under the exer- 
cise of this insolent and proscriptive tyranny, 
should the senator, with this scourge of 
slaves, endeavor to drive the people of West- 
ern Virginia from their homes, I will only 
say, in the language of the narrative of Gil- 
pin’s ride,— 
‘* May I be there to see.” 


It would certainly prove a deeply interesting 
spectacle. 


It is true that before this deliverance of 
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the popular mind of the South from the 
threatenings and alarm which have subdued 
it, can be accomplished, the remorseless agi- 
tators who have made this revolution, and 
now hold its reins, must be discarded alike 
from the public confidence and the public 
service. The country in its agony is feeling 
their power, and we well understand how 
difficult will be the task of overthrowing the 
ascendency they have secured. But the 
Union men of the South—believed to be in 
the majority in every seceded state, except, 
perhaps, South Carolina—aided by the pres- 
ence of the Government, will be fully equal 
to the emergency. Let these agitators per- 
ish, politically, if need be, by scores :— 

“ A breath can unmake them as a breath has 

made ;” 
but destroy this Republic and— 
‘“* Where is that Promethean heat 
That can its light relume ? ” 

Once entombed, when will the Angel of 
the Resurrection descend to the portais of its 
sepulchre? There is not a voice which comes 
to us from the cemetery of nations that does 
not answer, “Never, never!” Amid the 
torments of perturbed existence, we may 
have glimpses of rest and of freedom, as the 
maniac has glimpses of reason between the 
paroxysms of his madness, but we shall at- 
tain to neither national dignity nor national 
repose. We shall be a mass of jarring, war- 
ring, fragmentary states, enfeebled and de- 
moralized, without power at home or re- 
spectability abroad, and, like the republics 
of Mexico and South America, we will drift 
away on a shoreless and ensanguined sea of 
civil commotion, from which, if the teach- 
ings of history are to be trusted, we shall be 
finally rescued by the iron hand of some mil- 
itary wrecker, who will coin the shattered ele- 
ments of our greatness and of our strength 
into a diadem andathrone. Said M. Fould, 
the great French statesman, to an American 
citizen, a few weeks since, “ Your Republic 
is dead, and it is probably the last the world 
will ever see. You will have a reign of ter- 
rorism, and after that two or three monar- 
chies.” All this may be verified, should 
this revolution succeed. 

Let us then twine each thread of the glo- 
rious tissue of our country’s flag about our 
heartstrings, and looking upon our homes 





and catching the spirit that breathes upon 
us from the battle-fields of our fathers, let 
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over our cradles,—let it be our prayer and 
our struggle that they shall float over our 
graves. ‘They have been unfurled from the 
snows of Canada to the plains of New Orle- 
ans, and to the halls of the Montezumas, 
and amid the solitudes of every sea; and 
everywhere, as the luminous symbol of re- 
sistless and beneficent power, they have led 
the brave and the free to victory and to 
glory. It has been my fortune to look upon 
this flag in foreign lands and amid the gloom 
of an oriental despotism, and right well do 
I know, by contrast, how bright are its stars, 
and how sublime are its inspirations! If 
this banner, the emblem for us of all that is 
grand in human history, and of all that is 
transporting in human hope, is to be sacri- 
ficed on the altars of a Satanic ambition, and 
thus disappear forever amid the night and 
tempest of revolution, then will I feel—and 
who shall estimate the desolation of that feel- 
ing ?—that the sun has indeed been stricken 
from the sky of our lives, and that henceforth 
we shall be but wanderers and outcasts, with 
naught but the bread of sorrow and of pen- 
ury for our lips, and with hands ever out- 
stretched in feebleness and supplication, on 
which, in any hour, a military tyrant may 
rivet the fetters of a despairing bondage. 
May God in his infinite mercy save you and 
me, and the land we so much love, from the 
the doom of such a degradation. 

No contest so momentous as this has arisen 
in human history, for, amid all the conflicts 
of men and of nations, the life of no such 
government as ours has ever been at stake. 
Our fathers won our independence by the 
blood and sacrifices of a seven years’ war, 
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us resolve that, come weal or woe, we will in 
life and in death, now and forever, stand by | 
the stars and stripes. They have floated | 


and we have maintained it against the as- 
saults of the greatest power upon the earth; 
and the question now is, whether we are to 
perish by our own hands, and have the epi- 
taph of suicide written upon ourtomb. The 
ordeal through which we are passing must 
involve immense suffering and losses for us 
all, but the expenditure of not merely hun- 
dreds of millions, but of billions of treasure 
will be made, if the result shall be the pres- 
ervation of our institutions. 

Could my voice reach every dwelling in 
Kentucky, I would implore its inmates,—if 
they would not have the rivers of their pros- 
perity shrink away, as do unfed streams be- 
neath the summer heats,—to rouse them- 
selves from their lethargy, and fly to the 
rescue of their country before it is everlast- 
ingly too late. Man should appeal to man, 
and neighborhood to neighborhood, until the 
electric fires of patriotism shall flash from 
heart to heart in one unbroken current 
throughout the land. It is a time in which 
the work-shop, the office, the counting-house, 
and the field may well be abandoned for the 
solemn duty that is upon us, for all these 
toils will but bring treasure, not for our- 
selves, but for the spoiler, if this revolution 
is not arrested. We are all, with our every 
earthly interest, embarked in mid-ocean on 
the same common deck. The howl of the 
storm is in our ears, and “the lightning’s 
red glare is painting hell on the sky,” and 
while the noble ship pitches and rolls under 
the lashings of the waves, the cry is heard 
that she has sprung a leak at many points, 
and that the rushing waters are mounting 
rapidly in the hold. The man who, in such 
an hour, will not work at the pumps, is either 
@ maniac or a monster. 





Sincerely yours, 
J. Hout. 





To Nations EmMBarrassep 1n DiFFicut- 
trEs.—As the French are about to vacate Syria, 
the Emperor Napoleon would feel obliged to 
any kingdom, whose affairs are temporaraly em- 
barrassed, and stand in need of a satisfactory 
settlement, to apply to him immediately, with- 
out reserve, as he is extremely anxious to give 
his army some fresh occupation.—Punch. 





At ir AGarn, rou sez !—The Wiscount is 
ever apt at an absurdity. A friend of his the 
other day was talking of America, and saying 
that to set the slaves all free without injuring 
their owners would be almost an act of magic. 
“Magic!” chirped the Wiscount. “ Well, I 
don’t see that exactly. But it might certainly 
be called an act of negro-mancy !”—Punch. 
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From The Saturday Review, 18 July. 
AMERICA. 

Mucu interest will attach to the first pro- 
ceedings of the North American Congress. 
There can be no doubt that all necessary 
supplies will be voted for the war, even if it 
is thought necessary to ee a direct tax 
as an aid and security for the projected loan. 
It is also certain that the Government will 
be supported by a large majority in all the 
measures which it has taken for providing 
an army and commencing the war. It is 
probable, on the other hand, that some op- 
position will disturb the temporary and fac- 
titious unanimity which has lately superseded 
all discussion on public affairs. There is 
undoubtedly a large party still favorable to 

eace, if not to the claims of the South, and 
it is said that the representatives of the Dem- 
ocratic city of New York will even propose 
the recognition of the Confederacy. The 
rumored negotiations at Washington have 
been denied with suspicious vehemence, and 
it is admitted that a memorial in favor of 
peace, drawn up by Southern agents, has re- 
ceived numerous signatures among the mer- 
cantile community. The New York Herald, 
long an organ of the pro-slavery party, and 
of late a furious advocate for a war of subju- 
gation, has almost avowedly justified the 
suspicion that its rapid vituperation of Eng- 
land was intended to promote the interests 
of the seceders. Its impudent proposal that 
the belligerents should concur in a piratical 
attack on Canada is evidently intended to 
familiarize the public mind with plans for 
negotiation. Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward 
may perhaps not be disiuclined to encourage 
a revulsion of public opinion which would 

reclude the necessity of persevering in an 
interminable enterprise. The Government 
can scarcely fail to understand that no pre- 
ponderance of military force will reduce a 
vast country inhabited by a population of 
English descent into permanent submission. 
The vigorous preparations which have been 
made for war may probably incline the Con- 
federate Government to listen to reason, 
while the actual commencement of serious 
hostilities will only render the breach more 
utterly irreparable. The angry civilians who 
have undertaken to subdue the South al- 
ready show a characteristic disregard for the 
customary laws or coutesies of war. With- 
in a short distance of Washington, country 
houses are destroyed on the pretext that the 
owners are disloyal, and the Government is 
censured by the popular judgment for treat- 
ing captured rebels merely as prisoners of 
war. 

If, contrary to all probable expectation, the 
campaign proceeds in earnest, the Southern 
States, although they will never be subdued, 
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may be exposed to serious danger and suf- 
fering. Mr. Russell’s lively description of 
his tour in the lower regions of the Missis- 
sippi represents a state of society which 
scarcely admits of being made worse by 
war; but the negro population, which con- 
stitutes or produces all the wealth of the 
country, will become a precarious property 
in the neighborhood of a hostile army. 
The blockade of the ports will interfere 
with the disposal of the future cotton crop ; 
and although the higher classes will give 
their personal services more zealously than 
their equals in the North, it seems that they 
are already compelled to fill up their ranks 
with alien mercenaries. If the Free States 
persevere in their enterprise, the struggle 
may a be fought out by two oppos- 
ing Irish armies, under the command of 
American officers. The party, however, 
which stands on the defensive will contain a 
larger native element, inasmuch as the in- 
vaded planters will be fighting at home. 
Neither of the belligerents has any reason to 
count on English assistance or sympathy, 
for the slave-owners are as loud in their 
childish threats of withholding their cotton 
from its principal market as the Republicans 
of the North in their blustering 5; a 
tions of neutrality. A profound contempt 
for the coarse levity of American political 
language is perfectly compatible with a calm 
panne of the conflicting parties and of 
their prospects. The social condition of the 
North is safer and wholesomer than a system 
founded on slavery; and the Free States, 
with the probable addition of some of the bor- 
der territory, will remain a great and prosper- 
ous nation. The wanton repudiation of the 
friendly feelings which Englishmen lately 
entertained to the United States will scarcely 
affect the bonds of commercial intercourse. 
In two or three years, the chronic animosity 
of American brawlers will probably have 
discovered some new — for noisy vitu- 
peration. The South will lose more than 
the North by the separation which it has 

recipitated, but its ultimate independence 
1s apparently secure. No demagogue will 
be able to thwart the determination of cot- 
ton planters to sell their produce, and if no 
attempt is made to revive the slave trade, 
the Confederate Government may well main- 
tain amicable relations with England. 

The military operations have thus far been 
so unimportant that even the newspapers 
have a difficulty in providing a supply of he- 
roes and victories. A quarter of a million 
of men upon paper corresponds to a compar- 
atively limited number of available soldiers. 
The regiments are undrilled, the officers are 
untaught, and the generals thems¢lves, with 
all their indigenous handiness and versatil- 
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ity, are strangers to the art of war. Gen- 
eral Scott, who is apparently a sensible man, 
and, in comparison with his subordinates, an 
experienced veteran, is evidently not anxious 
to engage his troops in a distant campaign. 
He probably understands that although the 
newly formed army might be trusted in a 
stand-up fight, there is neither a commis- 
sariat nor a staff to organize an advance into 
the enemy’s country. According to some 
accounts, the Federal troops, notwithstand- 
ing the extravagant boasts of patriotic writ- 
ers, are overmatched at the very outset of 
the war on the territory of Northern Vir- 
inia. Yet it may be doubted whether the 
secessionists would provoke a battle, even 
with the certainty of immediate success. It 
is their interest to keep the war at a distance 
from the centre of their territory, but they 
have probably abandoned their designs upon 
Washington, and a victory over the North- 
ern army might indefinitely postpone their 
hopes of peace. If the 4th of July passed 
without an attack on the re it may be 
assumed that no serious collision will take 
lace during the remainder of the summer. 
‘he Confederate army will make a stand 
either at Richmond or at some point farther 
south, and the Northern troops will be suf- 
ficiently occupied in improving their own 
discipline and organization. To the west of 
the Alleghanies, it is possible that a more 
active contest may take place between the 
Federal troops and the militia forces of Mis- 
souri and Tennessee. The weakness of the 
Central Government is proved by the prac- 
tical recognition of the utterly illegal neu- 
trality which has been proclaimed by Ken- 
tucky. If Massachusetts were conterminous 
with South Carolina, there would be every 
reason to anticipate a vigorous contest, stim- 
ulated by the mutual antipathy which divides 
the Puritans of New England from the plant- 
ers of the South. But the actual war will 
be conducted on the comparatively neutral 
ground of the Border States, and it may be 
hoped that the stronger party will be satis- 
fied with moderate success. 

Almost every impartial observer has, from 
the beginning of the quarrel, expressed a 
doubt whether a war without a purpose would 
be seriously waged under the influence of 

assion. It is possible that Mr. Lincoln and 

is Cabinet may have been exempt from the 
sudden excitement which they have pru- 
dently countenanced and accepted. The 
most zealous promoters of the war are be- 
ginning to censure the slackness of the Gov- 
ernment, and the Southern agents who have 
not been openly received have probably 
found numerous opportunities of suggesting 
terms of compromise. In America, as in 
Europe, Ministers of State may or may not 


be more abundantly gifted by nature than 
private politicians, but responsibility and the 
necessity of action secure public functiona- 
ries from the shallower class of illusions. 
Mr. Seward may have thought it expedient 
to talk for the multitude, but he can scarcely 
have failed to perceive that the popular de- 
mand for conquest is chimerical and absurd. 
The Government is prudent in arming while 
the country is excited, and it ought to em- 
ploy the force which it derives from the gen- 
eral enthusiasm in securing a just peace be- 
fore the agitation subsides. Mr. Lincoln 
is only pledged to recover the Federal oe 
erty from the seceders, and the object would 
be most effectually attained by a timely ne- 
gotiation. The anomalous and unconstitu- 
tional position of Maryland and Virginia 
will remind the Cabinet of the innumerable 
administrative difficulties which would ensue 
on asuccessful campaign. Experienced pol- 
iticians are not likely to be led away by the 
ostentatiously exceptional unanimity of the 
North. The opinions which prevailed four 
months ago may at any moment resume their 
supremacy, and the obvious expediency of 
allowing the South to separate in peace may 
prevail over the sudden clamor for an inter- 
necine war. 





From The Economist, 18 July. 
THREATENED FAMINE OF COTTON. 


Ir is impossible to predict the conduct of 
men from the most accurate knowledge of 
their interests, even when those interests are 
enormously strong and indisputably obvious. 
Men’s passions are an “ unknown quantity,” 
—and are influential enough and uncertain 
enough to upset the clearest and most careful 
calculations. Therefore, though we may feel 
very sure that it is unwise in both sections of 
the American people to fight at all, and will be 
utterly ruinous to them to fight for long, yet it 
would be rash to conclude that the deadly con- 
flict which seems imminent will not take place, 
or that, once begun, it may not be continued 
for months, or possibly for years. We do 
not expect this ;—but no man can pronounce 
it to be improbable. We do not, indeed, 
think it likely that large armies will march 
southward, or that great land battles will be 
fought ; but, considering the vast wealth and 
naval strength of the North, and the com- 
parative weakness of the South, both in 
money and in ships, we may not shut our 
eyes to the fact; that the blockade of the 
Southern ports may be made complete and 
effective, and may continue long enough to 
shut up for a year at least all their exporta- 
ble produce. ‘More than this is not hkely: 
further than this we need not speculate. 





But the ports from which cotton ean be 
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shipped to Europe are few in number and 
can easily be guarded :—the ships of West- 
ern nations, we may assume, will not break 
the blockade, and the privateers of the South- 
ern Confederation cannot. It is, therefore, 
undeniably possible and almost probable that 
for the space of a twelvemonth we may be 
deprived of the whole, or nearly the whole 
of our usual supply of the raw material from 
America. We have received all our share 
of last year’s crop already; the next year’s 
crop would not come forward in any quan- 
tity till the end of 1861 or the beginning of 


‘1862. Ifthe war be ended and the blockade 


raised by February next, we shall scarcely 
feel it at all. If it be prolonged till next 
summer, we may be about 2,000,000 bales 
short of our usual supply. This is the not 
improbable contingency which we have now 
to look in the face as calmly and to meet as sa- 
gaciously and energetically as we may. When 
we called attention to this matter in January 
last, it was a remote and merely conjectural 
possibility ; it has now become an imminent 
and a far from fanciful danger. We trust it 
oo yet be averted, but in the meanwhile let 
us look at our position and its chances with- 
out either foolish confidence or exaggerated 
alarm. 

And, first, let us clearly fix in our minds 
that the conjuncture we have to meet is a 
temporary and an immediate one. If America 
were sunk in the sea, or from any cause was 
about to cease forever to furnish us with cot- 
ton, we should know at once what to do, and 
should lose no time in doing it. We should 
set about stimulating the growth of the needed 
article wherever it now exists, and planting 
it wherever else soil, climate, and population 
offered any prospect of growing it with ad- 
vantage. But this isnot ourcase. We have 
—on our hypothesis—to provide against the 
stoppage of our supply for one year, and that 
the very next year. We want instant, not ulti- 
mate relief. We must, therefore, it is obvious, 
direct our exertions and confine our hopes to 
drawing the greatest possible amount from 
quarters where it already exists and ‘is the reg- 
ular staple production of the land. This and 
this only can save us from distress in 1862; 
by 1863 and 1864, when newly organized 
sources of supply would begin to tell upon 
our market, the vast crop of America (we may 
reasonably and confidently assume) will be 
again at our disposal. In 1860, we consumed 
2,600,000 bales in all; but then 1860 was a 

rear of singularly brisk and profitable trade. 

0 one, looking at the condition of America 
and India, anticipates any thing like it this 
year or next. For 1861-2, then, we may as- 
sume that 2,300,000 will supply our current 
wants. 


The price may naturally be expected to 





rise so high, on the withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can supply, as to stimulate the merchants and 
producers in every other quarter to send us 
every bag they can pick, purchase, and con- 
vey. The price will be such as amply to meet 
every conceivable cost,of conveyance ; in fact, 
it will be such a price as we have not seen in 
the lifetime of the existing generation. We 
may be certain, therefore, that at the very 
least, every country will send us as much as 
they have ever done in their best year in re- 
cent times. Now we find that 





Bales. 
Brazil in 1857 sent us 168,000 
Egypt in 1852 189,000 
West Indies, &c. in 1857 11,000 

368,000 


The Brazilian growth has not increased, of 
late years, and perhaps that country will 
never send us more than she has done. The 
supply from Africa, Australia, and the An- 
tilles is still insignificant and can only increase 
slowly. That of Egypt fluctuates greatly, 
but is capable of considerable augmentation. 
But, on the whole, it would not be safe to 
reckon on more than 400,000 bales from all 
these miscellaneous quarters. 

On India we must place our chief reliance. 
She once, in 1857, (when the price of Surat 
reached 5 1-2d.,) sent us 680,000 bales. What 
she would send us under the unprecedented 
stimulus of 12d. per lb. remains to be seen. 
She is known (vaguely) to grow enormous 
quantities of cotton. Tbe question is, How 
much does she grow, and how much of that 
growth could she spare us when goaded and 
allured by the high prices we could offer? 
We will not delude our readers with any af- 
fectation of correct figures where no such ex- 
actness is attainable, but will content our- 
selves with placing before them what is 
actually known upon the subject, and, in the 
absence of positive knowledge, the most trust- 
worthy opinions extant. First, then, nothing 
positive can be safely predicated as to the cot- 
ton crop of India. The quantity manufac- 
tured there, exclusive of that exported, is 
variously estimated by General Briggs at less 
than 2,000,000 bales (of 400 lbs. each), by 
Dr. Wight at 7,500,000 bales, and by Dr. 
Forbes Watson, who is considered an author- 
ity, at upwards of 5,000,000 bales. The en- 
tire quantity grown Dr. Watson estimates at 
6,000,000 bales. This may be a correct guess, 
but it is merely guess. We may, however, 
we think, safely conclude, from a comparison 
of these various opinions, that the cotton crop 
of India is at least equal to that of America, 
and that it is amply sufficient to supply our 
wants, if only the natives can be induced by 
the prices offered, and enabled by the means 
of transit provided or providable, to send us 
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what we require ; i.e., to export it, instead of 
manufacturing it. 

There are two facts, and, so far as we are 
aware, only two, to be further stated as bear- 
ing upon our ene and neither of them 
is encouraging. ‘The jirst is that, not only is 
our usual Indian supply drawn mainly from 
the districts comparatively near the coast and 
within easy means of transport (as might have 
been anticipated), but that any increased 
supply, which we suddenly need and call 
forth by high prices, comes not by draining 
remoter districts, but by more thoroughly ex- 
hausting the old ones. Thus the annual sup- 
ply from Surat, Cutch, and Broach, which 

rom 1852-55 only averaged 220,000 bales, 
sprung up under the stimulus of the high 
prices of 1857, to 500,000 bales ; — while the 
more inland districts (Candeish, Sattara, 
Dharwar, Kurnool, &c.), which from 1852-55, 
furnished on an average 210,000 bales, sent 
no more than 235,000 in 1857. The second 
fact is that the greatly increased supply which 
reached England from India in 1857 was fur- 
nished, to some extent at least, by diminishing 
the usual ony ig to China and other quarters, 
rather than by interfering with the quantity 


retained for home consumption. It is impos- 
sible to say to what extent a very eager de- 
mand for export may induce so sagacious and 
money-making, but at the same time so rou- 
tine, a population as the Hindoos, to change 


their habits for a year and sell their raw cot- 
ton, instead of spinning and weaving it as 
usual. It is equally impossible to calculate 
with any certainty what price will meet and 
repay the unknown cost of transporting the 
cotton (on bullocks) from new districts to the 
port of shipment. Yet upon these two ele- 
ments depends, it is obvious, the answer to 
the inquiry, “How much more cotton than 
usual will the anticipated high prices bring us 
from those quarters?” All things considered, 
however, —the unprecedented advance of 
prices which our hypothesis implies, and the 
considerable period during which this advance 
has been hanging over us for merchants to be 
guided by in sending agents and orders into 
the interior.—we do not think it over san- 
guine to suppose that the 680,000 bales which 
India sent us in 1857 will be swelled to 
1,000,000 in 1862. Our entire supply from all 
quarters, exclusive of America, would then be 
1,400,000 bales, to meet a probable demand 
for 2,300,000. 

But will 2,300,000 bales be required ? 
Scarcely, even at present prices; at the 
prices which will # as soon as the idea of 
a withholding of the entire cotton crop of 
America has been fairly realized by our mer- 
chants and manufacturers, assuredly not. 
Even now a considerable proportion of the 
mills in Lancashire and Cheshire are work- 





ing at aloss so heavy that a resort to “‘ short 
time” is already contemplated. Any fur- 
ther rise in the price of raw material, whioh 
is never followed either immediately or pari 
passu by a corresponding rise in the price of 
the finished article, will infallibly drive num- 
bers of our spinners to four days a week. 
All practical men know how difficult and 
slow a process it is to persuade distant cus- 
tomers to give more for any description of 
goods than they have been accustomed to 
give. They “hold off,” as the phrase is; 
that is, they decline buying either because 
they cannot afford to buy, or because they 
prefer to await the chances of a fall. Stocks 
accumulate, capitalists become embarrassed, 
and prices do fall (as calculated) unless the 
cause of the original advance is not only 
valid, but permanent. A rise in cotton last- 
ing a couple of years is followed by a rise 
in calicoes and yarns and shirtings all over 
the world; a rise in cotton lasting or ea- 
pected to last only three months, or six 
months, is nof,—or only partially, and after a 
long interval. 

The diminution of demand, therefore, as 
well as the diminution of supply—a dull 
‘trade as well as a short crop—will drive our 
cotton spinners to shorttime. When to this 
consideration we add another, equally famil- 
iar to the trade, that those goods into which 
the raw material enters most largely will 
soonest and most surely become unprofitable, 
and that in consequence every producer will 
turn to lighter fabrics, demanding less cot- 
ton but employing as much labor, we think 
we are fully warranted in coming to this con- 
clusion—not a satisfactory one certainly, but 
still not an appalling one either,—that such a 
high price of cotton as would naturally follow 
a year’s deprivation (or expected deprivation) 
of the American supply will bring us from 
other quarters a sufficient quantity to enable 
our mills to work four days a week (or two- 
thirds time) ;—and further, that such a high 
price of the manufactured article as would 
ensue must so curtail the demand that only 
two thirds our usual production could be dis- 
posed of in the aggregate markets of the 
world. This seems, therefore, taking into 
account only the elements we considered 
hitherto, the maximum of the calamity which 
threatens us. 


But there is another and far more conjec- 





tural element to be allowed for, which ma 

upset the most cdutious and well-based cal- 
culations. We are satisfied that, if the price 
of cotton rises to a sufficient height, or to 
such a height as would be indisputably war- 
ranted by the withdrawal of the American 
supply for even one year, it will attract 
enough from other quarters to enable our 
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mills to work four days a week. But wILL 
the price reach this height? ‘WiLL cotton 

up fast enough and far enough to pro- 
duce the desired result? Clearly not, unless 
merchants and manufacturers can be brought 
to believe in the actual loss of the American 
crop ;—and not only at present do they not 
believe in this, but they can scarcely even 
be induced to entertain it as a supposition. 
The universal answer made both in Liver- 
pool and Manchester, and even in London, 
to any one who broaches the conjecture, is: 
* Oh, it will never come to that. They will 
make it up before Christmas. Or we shall 
break the blockade or compel a peace, ~or 
something. We shall get their cotton some- 
how.” Noone, however, attempts to sug- 
gest how. 

We are not surprised either at the slow- 
less of merchants to realize the menaced ca- 
lamity, or at their caution in acting upon its 
probability. The chance for every specula- 
tor lies between riches or ruin. It is and 
must be to a great degree a gambling mat- 
ter. If the United States crop was known 
to be destroyed, there could be no doubt 
what the effect would be on the price of cot- 
ton and on the consequent operations of mer- 
chants. Every man would know what to do 
and what he might safely venture. But as 
the crop is merely withheld, and might any 
day be liberated and come forward, no one 
knows how to act or how far to venture. To 
make the matter plain, let us assume some 
conjectural figures. Say, that if we are not 
to have the United States crop, the fair price 
of uplands would be 18d. per lb. The con- 
sumer buys at this rate; the merchant sends 
out his orders to Egypt and Bombay at 
these or corresponding limits. If war is 
persisted in and the blockade continues strict 
and effective, the operators make large 
profits. If the belligerents make up their 
differences, get sick of the dispute, or accept 
the mediation of England and France, and 
the blockade is raised—and no one can say 
that this is not any and every day upon the 
cards—the price of cotton falls inevitably to 
9d. and the operators are utterly ruined. 
No wonder that men of character and wealth 
decline committing themselves to so terrible 
a risk. 

They remember 1825, when middling Or- 
leans, which was 9d. in January, rose to 18d. 
in May, and fell again to 9d. in December. 
The ruin that ensued was frightful, and the 
terrible warning has not been forgotten. The 
plain truth is, that the future of cotton is so 
thoroughly and hopelessly uncertain and in- 
calculable, that only reckless men dare med- 
dle with it boldly ;—and, in consequence, 
the price is advancing far too low! and 
timidly to meet the emergency, —if that 





emergency should occur. It is too low to 
eommand the cotton we shall want from In- 
dia, if the American crop really fails us ; and 
it will remain too low as long as the calam- 
itous hypothesis we are considering is con- 
sidered by the commercial community as 
problematic or improbable. This is in re 
ality our greatest danger, and we do not 
see how it can be averted. As the months 
roll on, and bring no prospect of a set- 
tlement, — when December arrives and the 
blockade continues as strict, and the passions 
of the combatants as exasperated as ever (if 
such should be the course of events),—then 
we shall take the alarm, and cotton will run 
up to fabulous rates. But then it will be too 
late for even those rates to bring the aug- 
mented Indian supply to mitigate our famine. 
We have written these remarks in no 
alarmist spirit. We are only anxious that 
our friends in the North especially should 
not shut their eyes to a contingency which 
—however difficult it may be to realize or to 
believe in any thing so calamitous—is by no 
means uniikely,—indeed is, according to 
present appearances, more probable than 
otherwise. We must | gem some obser- 
vations we had wished to make as to the 
chances of averting it, till our next issue. 


From The Spectator, 13 July. 
WHAT ENGLISH ABOLITIONISTS WANT. 


THERE is one assumption which influences 
all argument and distorts all opinion upon 
the results of this American struggle, and 
that is the impossibility of enfranchising the 
slaves without risking a servile war. Vol- 
untary enfranchisement, i.c., emancipation 
with the full consent of owners, is admitted 
on all hands to beimpossible. The smallest 
conceivable compensation, the full price, 
that is, for adults only, would cost four hun- 
dred millions, and though forty millions a 
_ for ten years is not a sum absolutely 

eyond American competence to raise, it is 
quite beyond any taxation to which a democ- 
racy is likely to submit. If, therefore, say 
the concealed friends of the South, with a 
keen comprehension of British feeling, vol- 
untary action is impossible, the abolitionists 
are driven back on force, and force can be 
applied only in one way. The North can, 
they admit, call on the slaves to rise, but 
the summons would be followed by horrors 
such as even the Indian Mutiny did not pre- 
sent. In every corner of the South, there 
are isolated estates, garrisoned by a few 
white men, but tenanted by many white wo- 
men and children, whose protectors are serv- 
ing in the ranks. Slaves once broke loose 
have no idea of moderation, and the land 
would be covered with crime, before which 
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humanity would recoil, or in a blaze of 
righteous wrath consent to the reimposi- 
tion of the chain. Short of this horrible 
risk there is no alternative, and therefore, 
say the friends of the South, whatever be 
the result of the war, it cannot be enfran- 
chisement. That hope must be abandoned, 
and with it the sympathy which still links 
the hearts of freemen to the bombastic and 
arrogant North. 

Now, we start at once with the admission 
that if this be the only alternative, if the 
choice lies between continuing the misery of 
the slaves and ending that misery by steep- 
ing them in crime, we submit silently to the 
necessity which at least does not stain the 
soul with new or irremediable offence. We 
prefer to trust the slaves to the mercy of 
God, than to free them by the breach of his 
dearest laws. The right of the slave to re- 
gain his freedom, even if the effort involve 
slaughter, is as clear as any other application 
of the right of self-defence. But our right 
to tempt him to slaughter, to avenge one 
crime by risking the commission of another, 
is one on which no man should stand, unless 
more certain of his own convictions than we 
can profess to be. But admitting that ser- 
vile insurrection is a crime, even a crime so 

eat that its instigators can have no justi- 

cation, we utterly deny that it is one risked 
in the unspoken thought of English aboli- 
tionists, or of necessity involved in forcible 
enfranchisement. Loss there must be, and 
destruction, and perhaps terrible suffering 
for the lives of a generation. Great crimes 
always entail some retribution, and even the 
lavishness of England could not save the 
reckless planters of the West Indies from 
the ruin their cruelty had deserved. But of 
blood not one drop need be shed, at least by 
servile hands. The unspoken hope of the 
English abolitionists—we do not speak of 
the Americans, who have become ulcerated 
by the close contemplation of unutterable 
and long-continued wrong—is, we take it, 
something in this wise. ‘The reunion of the 
states, the absolute integrity of the Ameri- 
can nation, is a necessity no political com- 
promises can affect. The states, if they are 
not to exist on the footing of petty jarring 
republics, as contemptible as those of South 
America, must form one unbroken whole, 
and form it, too, with the consent of such a 
section of the people as shall render civil war 
no danger to be provided for. As the war 
drifts on endlessly, and compromise after 
compromise breaks down, and expenditure 
becomes ruinous, and misery unendurable, 
the American mind, which, once raised to a 
white heat, has a tendency to harden, will 


all this strife must be plucked away, and the 
states so reorganized, that the willing cohe- 

sion at least of the next generation shall 
once more be possible. The instant that 
conviction is fairly entertained, the instant 
the North is determined that, whatever the 

pecuniary loss, all slavery shall cease, the 

path to that end will become practicable and 

clear. There is no need of laws, or procla- 
mations, or appeals, such as are sure to stir 

to madness a race who will add to the re- 
venge nurtured by suffering, the savage en- 
ergy which the hope of Utopia even in Eu- 
rope inspires. The less the slaves know of 

their coming freedom the better for them, 

and for their benefactors. As each state in 
succession was occupied by the troops forced 
labor would absolutely’cease. The easiest 
way to enfranchise the bond would be to con- 
fiscate them to the Union, and settle all who 
did not take free service on wild lands, held 
on condition of a high rent to their former 
owners. They would, it may be said, still 
rise. Against what, or whom? the masters 
they are free from, or the new and invisible 
master, who demands nothing but strict 
obedience to the ordinary laws of human so- 
ciety? The slaves of the West Indies—and 
some at least of our readers, have not for- 
gotten the sworn testimony as to their suf- 
ferings—never raised a hand in vengeance, 
though far more nearly masters than the 
slaves of a state in military occupation are 
likely to be. If, despite all experience the 
negroes should commit crime, they would be 
as liable to punishment as they are now. 
With the status of freemen they must accept 
its responsibilities, the liability to be hung 
amongst the rest. There would, however, we 
verily believe, be no crime ; the sense of re- 
lief from an ever-present terror, would swal- 
low up all other emotions, and leave behind 
it for the moment the single and pleasant 
vice of outrageous idleness. The picture 
may be far too bright, the American mind 
may never rise to the greatness of such a 
sacrifice of prejudice, the slaves may be more 
evil than we take them to be; but this is, 
we believe, the hope of the English aboli- 
tionist, a forcible enfranchisement it is true, 
but one affected without the destruction of 
human life. 

But, we shall be told, even if life is pre- 
served, think of the awful destruction of 
property such an enfranchisement will occa- 
sion. Blacks, once free, will not labor, and 
who is to plant the grain which is to rev 4 
the population alive, or pick the cotton whic 
will keep the mills of Great Britain in full 
work. ‘The owners of property will be re- 
duced to beggary, the land will sink out of 





grow iron in the conviction that the cause of 
all this must end. The root and origin of 


cultivation, od the entire South, a whole na- 
tion of pec;.», and a territory as large as 
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ten Englands, be utterly and irretrievably | to profusion. At first, in the temporary an- 
ruined. We blankly deny the fact, and the | nihilation of capital, he must be paid out of 
possibility of the fact. That the three hun- | the crop, instead of in cash, but that system, 
dred and fifty thousand individuals who now | known in Europe as the métayer, is quite 
own slaves will be more or less injured for | endurable for a time, and is the very system 
a time, we are not concerned to question. | which slavery compels the planters to adopt. 
Even their tremendous fall will be broken by |The white is acclimatized, and can labor 
judicious advances of capital, by the quit- | anywhere except in the worst swamps, which 
rental, and by the high value their great es- | must be left to the negro on a produce rent, 
tates will acquire through the rise which | or finally abandoned. To say that he can- 
inevitably follows the introduction of free | not work, is to deny the fact that he does, 
labor. They will suffer still, but pecuniary | as a German free settler, sow, hoe, and pick 
suffering no more gives them a right to com- | cotton, the very best cotton which reaches 
pensation than the abolition of a duty gives | the English market, so valuable indeed as 
a similar right to smugglers. They are de- |to make up the whole difference between the 
prived of nothing which is their own. Slav-| value of slave and the value of free labor. 
ery, altog: ther apart from its attendant evils, | His cultivation, moreover, does not exhaust 
the cruelty necessarily begotten of terror- | the soil, a fact in itself worth millions to 
ism, the license to which the enslavement of the South, while he is capable under the 
women will always give rise, comprehends, | hope of gain of efforts the whip has at all 
as its very essence, one permanent crime. | times failed to produce. In three years we 
Slavery is theft, though slave-owners are not | firmly believe the produce of the South so 
thieves, the constant theft from the slave of | far from decreasing will be doubled, while 
the wages of his labor and freedom, means | if the profit on that produce should be more 
simply the termination of the right to con-| equally divided than before, if the planter 
tinue that form of wrong. Personally, the | should be poorer and the laborer richer than 
owners, bred in an evil system which many | of old, surely that is not a result at which 
of them abhor, are entitled to every consid- nemeny should groan. 

eration, to every effort society can make to| And the slaves? We are not of those who 
alleviate the bitterness of the blow. There | contend for outraging race prejudices, or for 
are plenty of St. Clairs in the South despite | an equality which circumstances refuse. Free- 
Mr. Olmsted. But as a class the owners | dom must be given from above, but the race 
simply lose that to which they have no right, | must earn citizenship for itself. We ask nei- 
and must accept the temporary poverty the | ther political privileges, nor enforced main- 
ending of so mighty a wrong inevitably en-| tenance, nor settlement on the soil, nor 
tails. But for the South as a whole, we ut- | liberation from a taxation which shall compel 
terly deny that enfranchisement means ruin. | toil, nor any other of the fifty claims men with 
On the contrary, it means the gradual but | ulcerated hearts have put forward to the in- 
swift enriching of the white population now | jury of their cause. Let the negro be settled 
steeped to the lips in poverty and wretched- | on the soil the white man cannot use, till he 
ness. ‘The black race for one generation, at | can earn by purchase the privilege of choice, 
all events, very probably will not work &x- | or enter into domestic service as a free man, 
cept for themselves. We suspect, some evi- | or, in short, take his place as a prolctaire, till 
dence to the contrary notwithstanding, that | industry and thrift win him a higher position. 
like all the dark races except the Chinese, | There is no more reason to give him the suf- 
like the natives of India, and the Italian | frage, than to give it to English paupers; no 
peasantry, they are extremely industrious | more necessity to let political power pass be- 
when working for themselves, and grossly | yond the whites of the South, than to degrade 
negligent when working for hire. Half civ-| it below the educated class in Italy; no more 
ilized races usually are, the want with them | obligation not to tax him till he must ‘work, 
being one not of industry but of principle. | than to abstain from taxing Indian ryots. All 
We have no fervent belief in Uncle Toms, | that is wanted is freedom; freedom for the 
who, uniess slavery is an elevating institu- | slave to work without blows; freedom for the 
tion must be very exceptional individuals, | white to earn wages without the burning sense 
and we look for aid to classes other than | of a degrading rivalry in toil; that freedom 
liberated slaves. The instant slavery ceases | we firmly believe may be conceded without 
the mean white becomes a highly paid la- | bloodshed, without unendurable suffering, and 
borer, and one at least as efficient as his | without even a suspension of the prosperity of 
rival. In Virginia he grows tobacco, in Texas | the South. 

he picks cotton in a style with which no ne- + * * * * 

gro can compete. Work for wages is the! The most interesting news of the week is 
want of the mean white, and once labor has | contained in the letters of the London corre- 
ceased to be disgraceful he will have work | spondent of the Times. He is safely out of 
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Southern hands, and he describes a state of 
affairs as existing in the South which confirms 
the worst accounts travellers have ever re- 

rted. The contempt for life is universal. 
Ratter, almost motiveless, is of constant oc- 
currence, and passes unpunished. The mob, 
composed of the lowest ruffians, is socially su- 
preme, and the only plan of the leaders to 
reform society is to deprive the people of their 
suffrage. Debts owing to the North are uni- 
versally repudiated, and to express dislike of 
slavery is to commit suicide. On the slaves 
Mr. Russell is very reserved, but he was im- 
pressed with the universal appearance of sad- 
ness and melancholy in the dark race. He 
never heard a laugh ; and obviously does not 
believe in happy negroes. His letter of 
Wednesday is enough of itself to crush any 
feeling of sympathy for the South which may 
linger in English minds. 


CALHOUN AND HIS NULLIFICATION DOC- 
TRINE. 
MARYLAND, July 13, 1861. 

To the Hon. Edward Everett : —If 1 had not 
already been convinced that a proper under- 
standing of the secession question was even 
yet a desideratum in our own beloved land, a 
conclusive proof would have been afforded 
me by the recent letter of the Hon. Reverdy 
Johnson, of my state, which I find appended 
to your magnificent oration of the 4th instant. 

na short time I shall publish a book, in 
which the American public will find a faith- 
ful and impartial exposition of the question, 
and the men who have involved the necessity 
for our present recourse to arms. Hence my 
notice of Mr. Johnson’s singular letter is not 
now to vindicate the truth of history, but to 
correct the present detriment which may 
arise from the grave errors and non sequiturs 
which are given the public over the sign 
manual of his distinguished name. 

Mr. Johnson, in his letter to you of the 
24th ultimo, writes thus of the late John C. 
Calhoun on the question of nullification :— 


“ Time and time again have I heard him, 
and with ever increased surprise at his won- 
derful acuteness, defend it on constitutional 
grounds, and distinguish it in that respect from 
the doctrine of secession. This last he never, 
with me, placed on any other ground than 
that of revolution. This, he said, was to de- 
stroy the Government, and no constitution, the 
work of sane men, ever provided for its own 
destruction. The other was to preserve it, 
was, practically, but to amend it, and ina 
constitutional mode. + * 

“If such a heresy, therefore, as secession 
could rest on any individual name; if any 
mere human authority could support such an 
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absurd and destructive folly, it cannot be, said 
to rest on that of Mr. Calhoun.” 


Mr. Johnson is oe a gentleman 
of profound legal ability ; but it is in vain for 
him, or any individual, to attempt to prove 
that the secessionists assent or appeal to any 
other principle now than that which Calhoun 
enunciated thirty years ago, in disseminating 
which he spent the labor of his entire life, 
and ruined two generations of Southern men, 
who have been educated to believe it. It is 
impossible for even Mr. Johnson to shield the 
memory of his friend from the indignant scorn, 
which must attach to the name of Calhoun 
throughout the ages of posterity, for it is the 
treasonable doctrine he strove to propagate 
and diffuse which is drenching the nation to- 
day in fraternal blood. 

Calhoun derived his first treasonable ideas 
of nullification and secession from the Hart- 
ford Convention, though from the odium which 
attached to it he artfully concealed, while he 
jesuitically falsified, the doctrines of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, and made friends and disciples by 
making Jefferson appear as its founder and 
leader. 

He was always ostensibly a patriot, while 
using the powers of an opulent intellect to 
subvert the liberties of the people and the 
Government, for which our revolutionary 
fathers fought and died. 

The secession doctrine was first openly pro- 
mulgated by Calhoun in the Fort Hill address, 
July 26, 1831; and it is now the doctrine of 
all traitors, without improvement, modifica- 
tion, or emendation. In that address Calhoun 
said : — 


“That the Constitution of the United 
States is in fact a compact, to which each 
stite is a party, and that the several states 
or parties have a right to judge of its in- 
fractions, and in case of a deliberate, palpa- 
ble, and dangerous exercise of power not 
delegated, they have the right, in the last 
resort—to use language of the Virginia res- 
olutions—‘ to interpose for arresting the 
evil, and for maintaining within their re- 
spective limits the authorities, rights, and 
liberties appertaining to them.’ This right 
of interposition thus, solemnly asserted by 
the state of Virginia, be it called what it 
may—state right, veto, nullification, or by 
any other name—I conceive to be the funda- 
mental principle of our system. Against 
these conclusive-arguments, as they seem to 
me, it is objected that if one of the parties has 
the right to judge of infractions of the 
Constitution, so has the other ; and that con- 
sequently, in case of contested powers be- 
tween a state and the General Government, 





each would have a right to maintain its 
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opinion, as in the case when sovereign pow- 
ers differ in the construction of treaties or 
compacts, and that of course it would come 
to be a mere question of force. The error 
is in the assumption that the General Gov- 
ernment is a party to the constitutional com- 

act. The states, as has been shown, 

rmed the compact, acting as sovereign and 
independent communities. The General 
Government is but its creature,—a govern- 
ment emanating from a compact between 
sovereigns, and partaking, in its nature and 
object of the character of a joint commission, 
appointed to superintend and administer the 
interests in which all are jointly concerned, 
but having beyond its proper sphere no more 
power than if it not did exist. For if each 
party (states) has a right to judge them, 
under our system of government, the final 
cognizance of a question of contested power 
would be in the states and not in the Gen- 
eral Government. Onno sound principle can 
the agents have a right to final cognizance as 
against the principals, much less to use force 
against them to maintain their construction 
of their powers. How the states are to exer- 
cise this high power of interposition which 
constitutes so essential a portion of their 
reserved rights, is a question that the states 
only are competent to determine.” 


This is the language of Calhoun. To 
restate it in my own, his secession doctrine 
was that the General Government is the 
mere agent of the states, and that each state 
for itself has the right to arrest the acts of 
that agent within the territorial limits, and 
that the agent has no right to use force 
against the principal or state. This is the 
identical doctrine now used by the traitors, 
under the slogan, “No coercion!” 

It is impossible for any mind to distimguish 
between secession and nullification, as each 
is the application of the same principle to 
the acts of the General Government ; that 
is to say, nullification is the application to 
one or more of the acts of the agent. within 
its territorial limits. Secession is to arrest 
all the acts, and dismiss the agent al- 
together! Here we clearly perceive that 
Calhoun nor his followers to this day ever 
contended that this right is expressed in the 
Constitution, but simply claimed it only as 
a fundamenatl principle of our federative 
system. 

In 1832, South Carolina in Convention 
ordained— 


true meaning and intent thereof, and are 
null and void and no law, nor binding on 
the citizens of the state or its officers.” 
“That the people of South Carolina will 
maintain the said ordinance at every hazard ; 
and that they will consider the passage of 
any act of the Federal Government to coerce 
the state as inconsistent with the longer con- 
tinuance of South Carolina in the Union; 
and that the people of said state will hence- 
forth hold themselves absolved from all fur- 
ther obligation to maintain or preserve their 
political obligations to the other states, and 
will forthwith proceed to organize a@ sepa- 
rate government, and will do all other acts 
and things which sovereign and independent 
states may of right do.” 


This was termed “nullification.” In 1861, 
eleven states pass ordinances identical in 
rinciple annulling all the Federal jaws witi- 
in their respective territorial limits. This is 
termed “‘ secession.” 
When South Carolina attempted to annul 
the tariff laws in 1832, she had no more 
grievance to settle than in 1861. The or- 
dinance was purely &@ non causa pro causa. 
Gen. Jackson’s election two weeks before its 
ay a secured the repeal of the acts she 
ad deemed objectionable; and the pane 
of that ordinance proved conclusively then, 
as now, the settléd purpose of Calhoun and 
his confederates to dismember our empire. 
Calhoun was the first man who introduced 
slavery as a political question in Congress. 
He organized a party for its Late cpr 
and spread, with the view of controlling the - 
Government, or destroying it. Until Cal- 
houn’s day the entire North, and almost the 
entire South, eee slavery as a social 
and political evil, inconsistent with Ameri- 
can independence and our civil liberty. He 
persuaded Congress to violate the sacred 
right of petition, and to abridge the freedom 
of speech and of the press. He brought 
slavery into our national diplomacy, and 
presented the American Government to 
other nations as its defender and upholder. 
Calhoun was a man of the most inordinate 
ambition, and would ally himself with any 
arty or faction which could have subserved 
is views. For example, a letter from Mr. 
Clay to Francis Doeake in ’32 proves from 
the facts that he was willing to support Mr. 
Clay, at that day, for the Presidency, that he 
might control the party who supported him 
at the South, while a letter from Mr. Web- 


“ That the several acts and parts of acts of | ster, a short time previous, stated that as 
the Congress of the United States, purport-| much as Calhoun then hated Jackson, he 
ing to be laws for the imposing of duties and | was half reconciled to his candidacy for a 
imposts on the importation of foreign com-| second term, because he desired to be his 
modities, are unauthorized by the Constitu- | successor four years later. 


tion of the United States, and violate the 





r. Johnson no doubt was very much im- 
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pressed by the association with Calhoun, as 
subsequent events disclosed. Calhoun in ’44 
was very desirous to be an independent can- 
didate for the Presidency, end an effort was 
made to effect that result. But Polk was 
nominated by a convention of the Democrats, 
and Calhoun dispatched a messenger to his 
home in Tennessee, promising him the elec- 
toral vote of South Carolina, and desiring to 
be Secretary of State, in the event of his 
election, which he then foresaw with cer- 
tainty. Jackson, however, was then alive, 
and the appointment was not rendered. 

Mr. Benton asserted that the mission to 
Tennessee related to the establishment of an 
organ at Washington, to supersede Mr. 
Blair’s Globe, but succeeding events gave it 
deeper significance. Calhoun opposed the 
Mexican war and the administration of Polk, 
while constrained by the popularity of the 
war, with the people and the party to smother 
his resentment ! 

In *48 Calhoun was in favor of Gen. Tay- 
lor for the Presidency, upon the idea of his 
Buena Vista victory, and because, being a 
slaveholder, he expected to control him. He 
spoke against popular sovereignty to defeat 
Gen. Cass, whom he knew to be unmanage- 
able, and sent Yancey to the convention to 
disrupt the Democratic party. The result 








was the election of Gen. Taylor, and Mr. 
Johnson went into his Cabinet at the dicta- 
tion of Calhoun and his confederates, and 
against the wishes of many prominentWhigs. 
Gen. Rust, then Senator from Texas, an ad- 
mirer of Mr. Johnson and a disciple of Cal- 
houn, was much exercised from the fear that 
Mr. Johnson might fail to attain the position 
desired by his friends. 

When Gen. Taylor died, Mr. Johnson’s re- 
signation of the Attorney Generalship was 
accepted by Mr. Fillmore. He subsequently 
abandoned the Whig party, and the great 
principles of the compromises of 1850, and 
manifested extraordinary activity and zeal 
in planning and carrying the Dred Scott de- 
cision through the Supreme Court,—a de- 
cision which has done more to destroy the 
confidence of the American people in the 
judiciary than all other decisions combined. 

t was emphatically the first triumph of the 
wicked and anarchical doctrine of Calhoun, 
in the Supreme Court, and it will ever rank 
as the most prominent act in the great drama 
of secession, and form the darkest page in 
American annals! But for that act, the 
history of this war need never have been 
written. Anna ELLA CARROLL. 


[The writer of this letter is a granddaughter of 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton.— Living Age.] 





Cavour.—The form, and figure, and features 
were such that portrait painters and caricaturists 
could and did seize them easily and truly. The 
squat—and I know no truer word—pot-bellied 
form ; the sihall, stumpy legs ; the short, round 
arms, with the hands stuck constantly in the 
trousers pockets ; the thick neck, in which you 
could sce the veins swelling; the scant, thin 
hair; the slurred, blotched face ; and the sharp, 
gray eyes, covered with the goggle spectacles— 
these things must’ be known to all who have 
cared enough about Italy to examine the like- 
ness of her greatest statesman. The dress itself 
seemed a part and property of the man. The 
snuff-colored tail-coat; the gray, creased, and 
crumpled trousers; the black silk double tie, 
seeming, loose as it was, a world too tight for 
the swollen neck it was bound around; the 
crumpled shirt ; the brown satin, single-breasted 
waistcoat, half unbuttoned, as though the wearer 
wanted breath, with the short, massive gold chain 
dangling down its front—seemed all to be in 
fitness with that quaint, world-known figure. 
What, however, no portrait that I have seen has 





ever given, was the great kindliness of look and 
manner. It is Balzac, I believe, who says that 
dogs and women have an unfailing instinct which 
teaches them whom they can make up to safely ; 
and I think that a dog who wanted his head pat- 
ted, or a woman who sought for a kind word in 
trouble, would have come to Count Cavour with- 
out doubt or fear. Whether, when the pat was 
given and the kind word spoken, there was room 
for a deeper and more personal affection, may 
perhaps be doubtful.—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Cruet Barer !— Young Swell (log.) “I say, 
Thompson, do you think i shall ever have any 
whiskers ?” 
Thompson (after careful examination). ‘ Well, 
sir, I really don’t think as you ever will,—least- 
ways, not to — oC 
oung Swell. “That’s rather hard, for my 
Pap—I mean Governor—has plenty !” 
hompson ( facetiously). “ Yes, sir,—but p’r’aps 
you take after your Ma!” 
Total collapse of Y. S. —Punch. 





THE BURIAL OF CAVOUR.—ITALIA LIBERA. 


THE BURIAL OF CAVOUR. 


Tue deep-mouthed cannon speak, and as each 
throb 
Of the void air the shock concussive owns, 
From Naples’ waves tothe Alps’ snowy zones, 
Answers Italia’s full heart with convulsive sob. 
Toll the sad bells! 


Gone to the earth the ethereal mind which trained 
Spirits that slept t’ aspire, held out the hand 
Of union to the severed of one land, 

Gilding the page once more dulled, gory, and 

tear-stained. 
Roll the deep drums. 


Oh ! o’er peaked Alps, and Apennine, and sea, 

Through the young realms late loud with joy 
and hope, 

The cloud lowers, glooming the bright horo- 


scope, 
And all the drooping hearts his skilled hand had 
set free. 
Trumpets sound wail. 


To the resurgent banners’ blazonry 
Add the fourth hue of grief—for he that 
wrought 
In the mind’s strife, nc less than those who 
fought 
On sanguined fields of arms, now dies for Italy. 
Captains, lower swords. 


To the fragrant earth where Dante, Petrarch, 


rest, 
Whence he, bright sun-flower, rose, lay him 
once more, 
His work done, mapped the chart of Free- 
dom’s shore, 
The wearied child returns to his loved mother’s 
breast. 
Fire, cacciatori ! 


Thought hath he waked, words spoke may not 
expire, 
The vivifying finger to the clay 
Hath placed, and, quickened to a brighter day, 
The corselike form upsprings on feet that shall 
not tire. 
Forward, artillery ! 


Though the beacon he and his lit far appears, 
Time conquers distance ; that his wise words 
teach 
Shall win i’ the end. Howe’er faint, still 
gleams reach 
E’en where poor Venice mourns, sob-choked and 
blind with tears. 
Gunners, charge home ! 


Shall not the cause live his great heart that 
broke # 

Shall not the captive’s last bond yet be riven ? 

Shall jailer’s hand aye work hell ’neath such 
heaven ? 

No! o’er all Italy’s land hath an archangel 
spoke— 

Freemen, stand fast ! 
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Spirits of all, since Thrasimene that died, 
You'll greet him, you of red Palestro’s fray, 
And you the left wing held Solferino’s day, 

As would a lover’s arms a cherished, long-lost 

bride— 
Arise! 

Big heart, that, weak of means, with the maj- 

esty 
Of a high cause and mighty aim, dared think 
The giant to face, save treading ruin’s brink ; 
But every man a giant once content to die. 
Fire! 
Mid statesmen ranks did higher name e’er al- 
lure, 
Mid patriot names what loftier deed was done, 
Than kindle Savoy’s spark to Italy’s sun, 
Guiding such opposite natures, thou deplored 
Cavour. 
Farewell ! 


Laid in the grave—the salutes’ volleys o’er ; 
The wreathing smoke hath passed from earth 
on high, 
F’en as thy orient fame, no more to die— 
Prometheus of to-day, join Romulus of yore! 
Farewell. 
J. C.F. K. 


—Dublin University Magazine. 


From The Knickerbocker. 
ITALIA LIBERA. 
AN ODE. 
IESCRIBED TO HON. GEORGE P. MARSH, FIRST 
UNITED STATES MINISTER TO ITALY. 


BY HENRY THEODORE TUCKERMAN,. 


Avy Italian translation of the poem from which 
this extract is made, will soon appear at Turin, 
from the pen of an accomplished scholar. 


ITALY. 


With what enchantment glow 
The mountain in peaks of snow 
And the blue waters of that Southern sea, 
Whose dallying arms inclose 
The beauty and the woes 
That lure our restless-hearts to Italy ! 


The mystery of Time, 
With interlude sublime, 
Steals through the murmur of the passing day: 
Memorials of thé Past 
A pensive challenge cast, 
And from familiar bounds win thought away ; 


While Music’s pulses beat 

To guide the willing feet r 
Where gifted spirits limitless aspire ; 

And all the muses wait 

Our life to consecrate, 
And bid the soul expand with vast desire ; 


Raphael’s angelic child, 
Salvator’s forest wild, 

The sunset’s golden mist Claude’s pencil caught, 
Brave Michael’s forms sublime, 
That adamantine rhyme 

The Tuscan bard from love and sorrow wrought : 
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Petrarch’s love-rounded lays, 
And Tasso’s tear-gemmed bays, 
The marble wonder of Rome’s saintly pile ; 
Bellini’s plaintive strain, 
Marengo’s storied grain, 
Kindle the fancy and the heart beguile. 


Nor less does Nature woo, 
With ravishment imbue 
The elemental grace her aspect fills ; 
What azure seems to brood 
Above, in tender mood, 
While eae sunshine laughs upon the 
ills! 


The sky, at evening, glows 
With amber, pearl, and rose, 
As if to pave with gems a seraph’s walk ; 
Twilight’s soft breath endears, 
And melts in grateful tears 
On the flax-blossom and the aloe’s stalk : 


Vineyards serenely crest 
The hoar volcano’s breast, 
And orbs of flame through darksome foliage 
gleam ; 
Umbrageous Apennine, 
And lakes of crystalline 
Invoke the limner’s touch, the poet’s dream. 


Tie chestnut plumes uplift, 
And violet odors drift, 
As winds from vale to upland gently pass, 
The cypress shafts to sway, 
Sigh through the olives gray, 
And almond flowers scatter on the grass. 





Yet soon our rapture flies, 
The sweet illusion dies 
When human scenes call back the pilgrim’s 
glance ; 
And the degraded land 
Beneath oppression’s brand 
Reproachful mocks his visionary trance. 


The glory of the Past 
A shadow scems to cast, 
And living charms allegiance to defy ; 
No beauty can elate, 
No genius consecrate 
The air whose echoes waft the captive’s sigh. 
Through Freedom’s long eclipse 
Mute are inspired lips, 
And life a tortured vigil to the brave ; 
For they who do and dare, 
The patriot’s fate must share— 
Scaffold and rack, the dungeon and the grave ! 


‘She is not dead, but sleeps, 
Though slow the life-blood creeps 
Through veins benumbed with anguish, not de- 
spair ; 
Invaders yet shall fly, 
The despot and the spy, 
And brutal priestcraft tremble in its lair!” 


Thus have thy lovers cried 
When skeptics, in their pride, 
Would own no promise in the baffled zeal 
That pined in Spielberg’s gloom 
And braved the martyr’s doom, 
Or patient bore the pangs thy exiles feel. 





ITALIA LIBERA.—DEATH OF A CHILD. 


And now a King benign 

By Love’s own right divine, 

His father’s fallen sceptre takes with awe; 
And wields it to obey 

The humanizing swa 

That dedicates a race to Liberty and Law: 
With him a Statesman wise, 

Whose liberal mind defies 

The narrow feuds that severed states control : 
And strives, from mount to sea, 
Inviolate and free, 

To wake and harmonize a nation’s soul ! 


And when the arms of Gaul 

Unloosed the Austrian thrall, 

And Victor’s banner cheered the Lombard plain : 
It floated wide and free 

Along the Tuscan sea, 

And bade Val d’Arno’s lilies bloom again ! 


Then to the Patriot Kin 
Castruccio’s sword the lees, 

And Faction’s ancient trophies all divide : 
And throngs, with festal rife, 

Seck the far mountain height, 

To chant Feruccio’s glory where he died.* 





DEATH OF A CHILD. 
THERE used to be a small foot climbing on our 


stair ; 

There used to be a blithe step running here and 
there ; 

The mem’ry of a sweet voice lingers on mine 


ear; 
It mocks the lonely silence ever reigning here ! 


We had a little plaything in our garden bowers ; 

We loved a little white hand plucking garden 
flowers ; 

Then tree, and shrub, and blossom, well-known 
friends became, 

And welcome were the spring birds coupled with 
his name. 


I used to feel a soft hand patting on my cheek, 

I used to kiss two soft lips—loved to hear them 
speak ; 

Then, merry was the playing on our parlor floor ; 

Now, naught is left but silence—silence ever- 
more ! 


* On the occasion of Victor Emmanuel’s visit 
to Tuscany, at the Villa Puccini, in Pistoja, Nic- 
colo Puccini, the hereditary representative of the 
family, and a brave and liberal cavalier, presented 
to the “ First Soldier of Italian Independence,” the 
celebrated sword of Castruccio Castracani, long 
reserved by its owner for such a disposition. At 
about the same time, a deputation of Genoese re- 
stored, with great ceremony, to Pisa, the chains of 
her Gate, which the once great maritime republic 
had borne off as a-trophy, during the medieval 
wars, from her hated rival. In the autumn of 
1848, after the successful revolution in Tuscany, a 
festival was given at Cavinani, a little town nestled 
among the Apennines, in memory of Feruccio, on 
the very spot where, tradition says, he perished 
for his country, three centuries ago. 








